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THE CONVERSION 

OP 

CLARIBEL APPELL. 

By Mrs. ALFEED YOUNG. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was a house that had seen many cen- 
turies, and built of solid oak, which here and 
there broke athwart and across the walls 
in fantastic devices ; the interstices being 
filled up with plaster and cement. The 
doors and windows were odd ones, put in 
by different people at different times, to 
suit their own notions of repairs. One 
window bore the noble Norman arch, 
another had tiny diamond panes, and 
opened lattice fashion. The south drawing 
room windows were modern. Summer 
was the season in which this old place 
luxuriated, when all the numerous trees 
in which it was buried were in a perfect 
wealth of foliage, of every varied shade of 
green ; and the purple gorgeous leaved 
beech tree, which seemed to cast a faint 
halo on the pale face of a young girl, of 
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some eighteen summers, reading beneath. 
She appeared to be reading every 'line 
with entranced delight, a delight never 
known beyond the unsophisticated charm 
of youth. 

She came to the end with a sigh, and 
softly uttered to herself: " I cannot live 
until to-morrow without another book — I'll 
see if dinner is ready, and go to the town 
afterwards for Nicholas Nickleby." She 
sauntered into the low roofed hall of the 
ancient mansion, which even at their early 
dinner hour of one o'clock was dim, from 
the chastened light admitted through the 
diamond paned windows. Some matting 
was placed on the stone floor, and one end 
of a massive black oak table was covered 
with a soiled table-cloth. Preparation for 
a humble repast was laid on the table by a 
red armed serving woman ; but the young 
lady had a separate cover to herself, contain- 
ing a sweetbread . An elderly lady, of a worn 
sad aspect, sat at the foot of the table, an 
aged gentleman, who looked like her father, 
sat on the other side, and the chair at the 
head of the dreary table was vacant. 

" Your papa, Claribel," said the lady, 
" will not like our dining in the hall, when 
he returns from abroad." 

There was suddenly a clattering at the 
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casement, and a dark face peeped in. He 
must have been a tall man to look in at 
that window. 

" How papa always takes us by surprise/' 
exclaimed Claribel, rather fretfully. 

44 Run out my love," said the lady: 44 do, 
my precious, and meet him." 

But the tall man entered the low browed 
hall. "Well, I have given you a shock," 
said he, and he laughed loudly. 

Claribel kissed him, and the lady said : 
" We thought, Colonel Appell, you were 
at Wisbaden." 

44 So I was, a few days ago ; and how goes 
it old fox?" continued the Colonel, giving 
a huge slap to the old gentleman's back. 

44 Won't you take something warm, 
Colonel Appell?" asked the old fox, rather 
breathless after that poke in the back. 

But nothing seemed to 44 warm " the 
spirits of those three, who apparently, be- 
held the sudden appearance of the Colonel 
with awe and tremor. 

Claribel presently succeeded in slipping 
away from the hall, and proceeded to the 
old fashioned chamber, her bed room. Here 
she arraved herself in a fantastic bonnet, 
trimmed with moss-rose buds, and a gaudy 
China crape shawl, which had been her 
mother's. Her figure looked antique in a 
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costume not suited to her eighteen years, 
but which happened to be in keeping with 
the ancient room, its strange furniture, the 
black oaken floor, and the mighty beam 
which upheld the low ceiling. Claribel 
went out at the south drawing-room win- 
dow, a room never used, for Colonel Appell 
never received any visitors, or allowed his 
daughter to visit. The afternoon sun shone 
out of an azure sky, as Claribel walked on 
until she reached the sea, a sea reflecting 
the richest blue, a sea dotted here and there 
with white-sailed, stately yachts ; and in 
the distance reposed the foliage covered 
hills of the opposite shore, giving character 
to the scene. As she moved farther towards 
the town, she came upon the solitude of 
the black and jagged rocks, and sat a few 
moments watching the long trail of smoke 
of a steamer in the offing. A step dis- 
turbed her, but it was only a fisherman, 
bearing a basket of pretty silvery looking 
denizens of the deep. Claribel scrambled 
farther down the steep path leading to the 
precipices below. There was a cavern 
under the cliff, and the sea was washing in 
in soft waves, and breaking forth into sport- 
ive foam on the numerous and fantastic 
rocks around. Claribel got down on a 
platform of black and slippery stone, and 
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gazed up at the scarred and singular cliffs, 
which were layer upon layer of red and 
crumbling earth and rock, some hundred 
feet above the sea, and had the appearance 
of being burnt. It was a magnificent scene 
and solitary, save for the musical plash of 
the water, or the distant scream of a white 
winged sea-gull ; but as Claribel proceeded 
on her way she heard voices, and she stop- 
ped, for she was of a shy nature, and she 
hoped the speakers would move on. There 
appeared to be three people, two ladies and 
a gentleman, and one was saying : " It is 
faith alone can save us ; c Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,' 
and as it says in the 10th of Komans, 4 If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved. 7 " 

" And we must do something, too," said 
the gentleman : " there is a very dim idea 
about works, now I am convinced, Miss L., 
that works are necessary to salvation." 

" Our good works can never save us, Sir 
George," said Miss L. ; " 4 though we give 
our bodies to be burned, and though we 
bestow all our goods to feed the poor,'- — as 
you will see in the 13th chap. 1st Cor., 'all 
availeth nothing without charity ; ' charity 
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meaning to loye the Lord with all our 
heart, and all our strength ; and loving the 
Lord so much, we must seek to please Him, 
in all things; we must never try to go 
upon " our own righteousness," which, as 
Isaiah says, is as filthy rags. It is in the 
6th verse 64th chap. Isaiah : ' But we are all 
as an unclean thing, and all our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags ; and we all do fade 
as a leaf, and our iniquities like the wind 
have taken us away/ " 

" But, Dora," said the other lady, " the 
whole of St. James is about the efficacy of 
good works; look in the second chapter, 
and I will quote only this verse : 4 Ye see, 
then, how that by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only/ " 

" That means holiness," replied Dora, 
" works and holiness are reconcileable ; the 
believer must grow in grace, because it is 
said, 'without holiness no man can see the 
Lord ; ' when the Christian is perfected in 
holiness, or works as you are pleased to 
call it, he will then be ' face to face 9 with 
the Lord — be with Him in glory. The 
whole of Romans, and other epistles, speaks 
of the justification by faith ; and as it says 
in that conclusive verse of the 5th chapter, 
4 Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord 
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Jesus Christ/ 4 All Scripture is given 
hy inspiration of God/ and we find it will 
fit into one another with great aptitude. 
We are told to 4 search the Scriptures/ to 
* search/ for then we discover many blessed 
truths which at first appear hidden, and 
which the enemy of souls delights in caus- 
ing stumbling blocks to us, if he possibly 
can. Remember, works and holiness mean 
the same thing, in the meaning with which 
St. James and St. Paul are easily recon- 
cileable. 

" There are many highly moral, amiable 
people, sweet wrecks, as it were, of the 
Fall, who are full of good works, but of 
good works only; and it 'availeth them 
nothing/ for they belong entirely to the 
world and they have no love for Christ, 
they do not understand loving Christ. If 
we say we have Faith, we must follow out 
the Commandments of the Lord — i For this 
is the love of God/ as it says in the 5th 
chap. 1st epistle John, ' that we keep his 
commandments, and his commandments are 
not grievous. 4 For whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world, and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world even 
our faith.' So you see Faith is to love 
the Lord." 

All this that Dora said seemed like Greek 
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to the listening Claribel, who had never 
been taught real religion, though she gene- 
rally went to Church once on a Sunday. 
Shenowresolved on overcoming her timidity 
and passing the strangers. She perceived 
the gentleman was about forty, and both 
the ladies nearly thirty years old, ages 
which appear mature to eighteen. The 
elder of the ladies was remarkably hand- 
some, and while Claribel was turning again 
to look at her, Claribers foot slipped. She 
was passing a narrow ledge, over the chasm 
whose yawning and rocky sides, were dark, 
deep and mysterious to the immeasurable 
depths below. Claribel clung and tore 
franticly at her slender hold. Beneath was 
eternity, an unprepared for eternity ! But 
above was succour from a white hand, on 
whose finger glittered a loose ring which 
fell off into Claribers bosom — and Claribel 
was rescued — Claribel was free. But to 
the surprise of her rescuer, and the two 
ladies with him, she tore up the precipitous 
path yet before them, and was out of sight 
in a twinkling. 
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CHAPTER II. 

And then a great weight oppressed her 
spirit, for this poor girl was never happy. 
Why had she not waited and thanked her 
preserver ? How often during the course of 
a weary and monotonous existence had she 
longed for change ! — how she had thirsted 
for change ! and behold, this chance thrown 
in her way, she had foolishly neglected. 
Should she return! But suddenly there 
was a sound of rushing wheels, and like 
lightning passed her, a wild looking horse 
attached to an Irish car ; Claribel saw the 
face of the gentleman driving it, and then 
in some strange terror hid her own face. 
They were close to the town, and the animal 
galloped down a decline which led towards 
the Railway Station. The gentleman held 
a cigar between his lips, neither did he 
move it, or appear at all perturbed, even 
when his horse leaped the gate leading to- 
wards the premises of the Station. Awful 
position ! for horse and car were suspended 
in the air. Claribel stood staring, yet not in 
terror — there was a strange expression in 
her eyes ; and all the while the man calmly 
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smoked the cigar. The united exertions 
of the porters and bystanders soon freed 
the man from his perilous state, and then 
quietly thanking them, he drove off, and 
was speedily out of sight. 

Claribel asked no one who the stranger 
was, but hastened on and got the book she 
required, which was a pleasant surprise, as 
they were generally out, and then she asked 
the post-mistress if there were any letters 
for " the Hall." Letters very rarely came, 
but this evening the pleasant looking post- 
mistress had one "for Mrs. D." 

" My aunt!" exclaimed Caribel. " What 
can it be about ! Something disagreeable, 
I am sure. This has been a disagreeable 
day." And she hurriedly leftthe town, where 
there were several knots of stragglers and 
idlers, still discussing the singular accident 
which had taken place, near the Eailway. 

Claribel opened without scruple, and 
read her aunt's letter : — " My dearest Mar- 
garet, your beloved sister, my angel wife 7 
!lare, is dangerously ill, and wishes to see 
you. The doctors give me no hope, and to 
crown my misery, lam just appointed to a 
ship. Our little Clare is only nine years 
old, and I have it in view, that I hope 
Colonel Appell may be induced to take 
charge of her. Your sister wishes it ; and 
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you must come at once if you expect to 
find your sister alive. 

" Yours ever, A. Cutteb." 

Claribel was nervous and worn out by 
the events of the day. " I see it all," said 
she, passionately, to her aunt. " You will 
bring that horrid child here." 

" Not horrid ! my love, but poor child, who 
will soon, like my own Claribel, be without 
a mother." And aunt Margaret wept. 

u I am not your own Claribel ! You will 
soon have Clare, who you will like much 
better." And Claribel fell into such vio- 
lent hysterics, that Colonel Appell came to 
the door, and in his rage, shook his fist at 
gentle aunt Margaret, and swore at her, 
saying it was all her fault. Claribel 
screamed louder from remorse, knowing 
her aunt was unjustly blamed. At length, 
she permitted Mrs. D. to help her undress, 
and her passion subsided into long moans. 

" I saw him — I saw him, aunt Margaret ;" 
said she. Aunt Margaret's expressive face 
changed to greyer anxiety, as Claribel pro- 
ceeded to tell her, concerning the man who 
had seemed in such intense danger near the 
railway. Yet, she evidently liked not to say 
all that was in her mind ; but she soothed the 
wayward child of her elder sister, and cooed 
over Claribel, as though she had been a tender 
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nursling, instead of a fine grown young 
woman. And the next morning, Mrs. D. 
had to hide her own aching heart, in order 
to comfort Claribel, who saw her aunt de- 
part on her journey, with much misgiv- 
ing. Claribel then went forth alone to 
Church, for her father never went to 
Church, and the old gentleman, whenever 
she asked him to accompany her, said, 
" the clergyman had nothing new to tell." 
Claribel had to return for her Prayer-book, 
and she trod on a hard substance on the 
floor. She found it to be a gentleman's 
ring — how strange, she thought, and she 
put it in her pocket. It might be produc- 
tive of something, she thought, for doubt- 
less it belonged to that gentleman who had 
saved her life. Yes. She remembered now, 
seeing it on his finger. It must have rolled 
into her dress. It was pleasant fancying 
fancies ! and dreaming dreams, that glo- 
rious Sabbath-morn, going along the valley 
to the country Church. On one side were 
the trees, fresh and fair from the womb of 
Nature, through whose scintillating and 
serrated leaves, came the soft breath of the 
southerly wind. On the other side, twink- 
led and twittered — and occasionally rushed 
over slippery rocks, a clear stream. The 
sound of the waters, and the loud song of 
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tlie thrush, formed a duet of the sweetest 
music ; and then came in sight the ancient 
Church, which appeared all roof. But the 
crumbling and storm-beaten walls had stood 
God's house for centuries and centuries. 
Palaces and kingdoms, and dyjiasties, and 
generations had fallen, and died out, while 
that old Church had remained. It was low 
and dark inside, supported by massive pil- 
lars, and Norman arches, and pervaded by 
the earthly smell like the flavour of dead 
citizens, as Dickens happily expresses it. 
The clergyman before he commenced his 
sermon, uttered a short extempore prayer : 
" Lord, let this congregation, here present, 
and also thy servant, their minister, all put 
our trust in Thee, our Heavenly Father, at 
all times, and pour out our hearts before 
Thee ; and keep faith in lively exercise, 
peace and comfort, great comfort, are the 
promised results of following the divine 
commands/' 

Claribel paid not much attention to the 
service ; for in the next old-fashioned pew, 
high, hard-backed, dismal and uneasy as 
pews were then, there sat Miss L. 

Claribel was thinking, should she address 
Miss L. after church, and ask her to restore 
the ring, to Sir George, but when she per- 
ceived Miss L. in the lane behind her, 
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evidently wishing to overtake her, shyness 
again seized Claribel in its talons, and she 
ran like one possessed, until close to the 
Hall; and then regret made her soul 
wretched, as it ever did, after she had com- 
mitted a foolish action. Another opportunity 
was lost of making Mends, and she who so 
often secretly mourned her father's morose- 
nessinkeepingall society from her ! Glaribel 
pined and moaned for her Aunt Margaret's 
return, and when Aunt Margaret came at- 
tended by a small meek thing in black 
clothes, — Claribel could scarcely realize 
that three weeks of weariness had dragged 
their length along. Claribel became more 
and more jealous of her young cousin, and 
jealous Aunt Margaret should devote any 
time to the small creature whom Claribel 
instinctively disliked. Claribel had a strange 
method of showing her aversion. 

She would silently seize all the breakfast- 
things one by one, each cup, and plate, and 
saucer, and throw them out of the window, 
dragging off the table cloth, last of all. Aunt 
Margaret always endeavoured to restore to 
things their proper order before the Colonel 
came down ; but Claribel seemed not afraid 
of him; and if discovered, bore all his 
upbraidings with perfect carelessness. 

" You are the worst disposition I ever 
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came across," said her father to her. " I 
believe when you are in your tantrums, 
Miss, Satan himself stands upright in you." 
" Cousin," whispered Clare, picking up 
some of the plates, and the bread, "I heard 
papa say to poor mamma, that you had 
been married. Is that the reason you are 
so ill tempered?" 

Claribel hurled the child from her, and 
went forth out of the house feeling like 
Cain. She walked away rapidly as though 
to escape from thought, but anxiety and 
care can accommodate their pace to any 
walk ; and Claribel found she could make 
no escape from them. 

" I, so young and so miserable ! " said 
she, pitying her poor self. She sat down 
close to the rippling sea, beside some rocks, 
and took out of her pocket a yellowish 
paper, on which was copied the following 
lines from an old magazine : — 

" Oh come to-night, for nought can charm 
The weary time, when thon'rt away. 
Oh come ! the gentle moon hath thrown 
O'er bower and hall her quivering ray. 
The heather bell hath mildly flung, 
From off her fairy leaf, the bright 
And di'mond dew-drop that had hung 
Upon that leaf a gem of light. 
Then come, love, come 1" 

"I have a mind to go!" pondered 
Claribel. She had risen, when she heard 
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the voices of Sir George and the two ladies 
she had listened to before, behind the rocks, 
and there was also another voice, manly, yet 
young, soft, and silvery ; and he was speak- 
ing on the human voice. 

" If anything will sicken and disgust a 
man, it is the affected mincing way in 
which some people choose to talk. It is 
perfectly nauseous. With many, it soon 
becomes such a confirmed habit, that they 
cannot again be induced to talk in a plain 
straightforward way." 

" The Miss M.'s do talk in that way," 
said Miss L., "but they are kind-hearted 
people, and persons who are always good- 
humoured are very useful, for they shed a 
halo of peace and happiness around ; and 
they are excellent moral persons." 

" What do you mean by moral? " asked 
Sir George. 

"One who has not been touched by 
religion," answered Miss L. "As Thackery 
expressed it, some folks have their reli- 
gion in some handy mental lock-up, as it 
were, a valuable medicine to be taken in 
ill health." 

" Now poor Mrs. M. does not like any one 
to speak of religion ; she fancies the young 
especially ought to do nothing but enjoy 
themselves. ' Soul take thy ease, eat, 
drink and be merry/ is the motto of all the 
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Mrs. M.'s of the world; and yet she and 
many others like her. She is a good mother 4 
to her fatherless daughters, and a kind friend, 
as Ehoda and myself have experienced, stay- 
ing in the house with her. I have often 
longed for the 'live coal,' mentioned in 6th 
chap. Isaiah 6th and 7th verses, and emble- 
matical of the love of Christ to ' touch her 
lips/ and awaken up her sleeping soul to 
spiritual life." 

" I certainly think Dora," said the other 
lady, " you talk too much about religion, 
and Mrs. M. does not like it." 

" It is wishing, I am, that she did like it," 
said Dora, in her sweet Irish accent, " 'the 
one thing needful' ought to be more spoken 
of, than it is." 

"Instead of being generally avoided," 
said the youth. 

" Because people love the world," said 
Dora, "and lay up ' for themselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal/ 
Their treasure is gold and silver, rich robes, 
silken drapery, sparkling wine, delicate 
meats, fine houses, and grand acquaintances ; 
and yet Jesus said, ' what availeth the 
whole world if a man lose his own soul.' " 
u Upon my word, you'd almost make a man 
think" said Sir George : "As St. Paul said 
to Felix," said Dora, " 4 I would that thou 
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wert not only almost, but really a Christian. ' " 
" My sister speaks out very plainly," 
said Rhoda, rather bitterly, " and she said 
the Derby was your god, Sir George." 

"It ought to be," said Sir George mock- 
ingly, " for I won a few cool thousands on 
the favourite this summer." 

" ' Love not the world, nor the things in 
the world/ " said Dora "it is my duty, it is 
all our duties to preach the gospel, in 
season or out of season." 

" And was it the gospel you wished to 
preach to that strange girl, whose life Sir 
George Eegrec saved? " asked Rhoda. 

" It was," said Dora, simply, " I went to 
the old country church, near which we 
heard her father's place, the Hall was, in the 
hopes of falling in with her. There was 
something forlorn about the poor girl, and 
I wished she had permitted me to speak to 
her on the concerns of eternal life." 

" She is here," cried Claribel, suddenly, 
coming forward and speaking thickly from 
extreme nervousness. " I think you dropped 
this ring the other day?" and in her con- 
fusion, she held it towards the youth, who 
from the family likeness, was evidently Sir 
George's son. The youth took the ring, but 
the whole party were overcome by surprise, 
and before they had time to detain her, the 
shy hare, Claribel, had sped far away. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

At the bottom of the grass-grown cart- 
road, which did duty by way of avenue 
to " the Hall," Claribel found her young 
cousin Clare in deep confab with a gipsy. 
The gipsy had fine features, but her skin 
was dark as the walnut, and her eyes were 
truly a Sybil's, brilliant, black and beautiful. 

" i ou are too young to have your fortune 
told," said Claribel to Clare. 

" Not she," said the gipsy, " she has an 
old soul in a young body. But she will 
have great luck. She will marry a Baronet. 
And now you pretty lady, with the flashing 
eyes like diamonds on velvet, let me cross 
your hand with a bit of silver ♦" 

Claribel was amazingly fond of having 
her "fortune told/' and a firm believer in 
"signs," "omens," " dreams," "witches," 
"warlocks," "apparitions," and "spirits" 
of every sort and denomination. She made 
her Aunt Margaret get out "the cards" 
every day and she also possessed Madlle. 
Lenormand's cards, and told her own 
fortune. 

C2 
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u Mine is always a bad fortune," said 
Claribel. 

"You're right," said the student in palm- 
istry gloomily. " Your fortune, poor lady, is 
already told." There was a pause, and Clare 
laughed. The gipsy continued, " You are 
married, and remember young lady it is a 
good marriage. It cannot be set aside." 
Claribel staggered to the bank by the road 
side. 

" What," said she faintly. " It is false !" 

" The gipsy says it is a good marriage, 
it cannot be set aside," spoke the piping 
voice of Clare. 

" Take that imp away with you to your 
own camp," said Claribel to the gipsy, and 
she went on to the house, followed by the 
shrill laughter of Clare. 

Claribel sought the sanctuary of her own 
low browed, great, beamed chamber, where 
after many ineffectual applications, Aunt 
Margaret was permitted to enter. Moaning 
and wailing, Claribel sobbed forth her woe, 
a deep, deep woe, on that tender sympa- 
thizing breast. 

" I cannot bear it, mammy. I can never, 
never bear it. I cannot bear my present 
life ! It is too wretched — the dark remem- 
brance of the past overshadows my whole 
future! And now that wretched child 
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torments me ! I am miserable, I am sure I 
am ! as a lost soul in hell. Oh yes ! Oh 
yes ! Hell begins on earth ! I cannot bear 
it !" And how then did she bear it, as bear 
it she did, for three long weary years — 
years over whose sandy waste, time drifted 
along, bearing no change in the monotony 
of her existence, saving that her uncle, Capt. 
Cutter, came home from sea, and placed his 
little girl, Clare, at school. Claribel had 
grown used to Clare, but there was no bond 
of sympathy between the cousins ; and as 
Colonel Appell told his daughter, she ought 
to have "taught Clare her lessons." 

A struggling weight of duties unattended 
to, and grossly neglected, were among the 
troubles of the soul, which Claribel Appell 
experienced. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" Clare has been gone two months," 
mused Claribel one evening to herself in the 
south drawing room, "that is a comfort ! but 
oh, my dreary, weary, pining, moaning, 

f waning, droning life ! Two months hence, 
shall be twenty-one. Twenty-one. Ah 1 
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— twenty-one ! " And she rested her arms 
on a chair, and gazed dully out at the 
dripping trees, and pouring rain, for it had 
come in a wet summer that year. The 
trees were out in their fullest foliage ; but 
each fairy leaf seemed bowed down by a 
weight of rain, and the broad, quaint, and 
fantastic leaf of the oak, only shone out 
resplendant and glistening in the wash of 
the weeping clouds. And now a figure 
passed the windows ; a figure draped in an 
old sack — unpicturesque, but keeping out 
some of the rain. 

" Miss Black, the postmistress, has sent 
a letter," said Claribel ; and she rushed out 
of the darkening room. But the letter 
was for Colonel Appell, and after he 
had read it through three times, he said to 
Claribel : 

" Here is an invitation for you and my- 
self to the Downs." 

" Who lives there? " asked Claribel. 

" My sister, your aunt, married to a rich 

man named O . I have not seen or 

written to her for thirty years ! " 

"Why didn't you? 

" Because I am the victim of circum- 
stances," answered her father. He walked 
gloomily to the window, and gazed out. 
The small room they were in fronted a 
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high, thick, quick-set hedge, and nothing 
more, excepting a piece of the leaden- 
coloured frowning sky. But his thoughts 
were not there. " Most unfortunate of 
men ! — most unfortunate of men ! " he 
breathed aloud, to himself. 

Claribel was touched. She had never 
known her father happy. She had never 
seen him smile. Always was he the same ; 
spasmodically he seemed to have occasion- 
ally a few flashes of better spirits, whenever 
he returned home suddenly from his con- 
tinental tours, but soon elapsed again into 
gloom, and to hold long conversations with 
himself. 

" Claribel ! " 

" Well, papa." 

" Mind, when you go to the Downs, you 
are not to take any parasol with you." 

"Why not? "^ 

" Because I wish you to have the appear- 
ance of great poverty. You know we are 
very poor, and I am in hopes your Aunt O. 
will do something for you." 

The way Claribel obeyed her father, was 
by running up a long bill at the milliner's 
in the neighbouring town, and taking two 
parasols to the Downs. One, she said, for 
" worst," and the other for " best." 

She had been nearly a fortnight at the 
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Downs, before her father caught her alone 
in the grounds, with one of her parasols. 

" You are an infamous child ! " said he, 
and he snapped the parasol in two, and 
flung it among the carnations. 

" Let it stay there," cried Claribel, 
stamping her foot, and rushing from her 
incensed parent, Claribel threw herself on 
a bench beneath the umbrageous foliage of 
some of Mrs. O.'s trees. 

" It was not my best one," she thought. 
She was startled by hearing a familiar voice 
on the other side of the tree, apparently 
reading, and on listening, she heard the 
voice of Miss L. say " This is Rhoda's 
letter from Ireland, Mrs. O." Mrs. O. 
listened, and Claribel also : — 

" I wish I could understand Mrs. Samuel 
Smirck, Dora, but the following is my ex- 
perience of her : — c You are an idle, lazy, 
good-for-nothing woman!' — 'Ah, this is al- 
ways the way wid ye, always rowing from 
morning to night, and to-day, Sunday, too ! 
sure ye ought to be ashamed ! ' Such were 
the words which met my ear, some weeks 
after I had become acquainted with Mrs. 
Smirck, of Mulloo, when one Sunday after- 
noon I went to see her between the services. 
Mrs. Smirck seemed greatly agitated, and 
after vociferating forth to her servant some 
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very violent language, went and shut herself 
up in her room. 

" Strange, thought I, sitting down on the 
sofa, in the little drawing room, which bore 
a forlorn and widowed look. A pot of 
mildewy creepers was hung in the window, 
and a few unhealthy geraniums in a stand, 
also intercepted the light. A round table 
was in the centre of the room, covered with 
oil cloth, the claw of the table was also 
covered up with oil cloth ; and the legs of 
the piano were in brown holland trousers. 
A book case on one side of the apartment, 
contained a heterogeneous collection of 
books, among which Bunyan's Progress 
and Peter Simple, Hopes for Heaven and 
Jacob Faithful, The Mysteries of Udolpho 
and the Crook in the Lot, Prayers by 
Simeon and Monte Christo, seemed to 
be the most pre-eminent. Mrs. Smirck's 
door burst open again, and she had not 
cooled. * 

" 4 What d' ye think, my dear,' said she 
to me, ' Biddy never boiled me fowl/ 

" ' Faith, ye tould me not to boil it ! ' 
screeched Biddy from the kitchen. 

" c I did not woman.' 

"' You did!' 

" c I did not.' 

4ii Faith, an' ye did!' 
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"'Shut the door, you liar!' screamed 
Mrs. Smirck, in a paroxysm of rage. 

" ' Come out, Mrs. Smirck,' said I, * I 
came at your own request to have a talk 
on Calvinism/ 

" c Mischief ! ' said she, 4 but I have not 
had my dinner ! Well, wait a moment. 
Biddy, you old goat ! you put that fowl 
down immediately ; I insist upon it ! when I 
come in, it must be done, or you shall go ! ' 

" ' Faith ! 'tis wishing I am to lave your 
cursed house this minute,' said Biddy, full 
of brouge and bitterness. 

" Mrs. Smirck came out with me. 

" ' Some curse will come on that woman, 
I hope,' said she. i Do you remember 
Alexander the coppersmith? St. Paul says, 
4 the Lord recompense him for all his works 
he did unto me.' Alexander wrought evil 
to Paul ; and in like manner when any one 
works me evil, I pray the Lord, with what 
measure they mete it to me, so inay it be 
meted unto them. Now you saw that dark 
young man, who bowed to me in passing ? 
His wife was madly jealous of me last 
summer, because I fascinated him away 
from her side, though my admirers are 
generally fair men, and not dark men. But 
she, that man's wife, was too grand to re- 
turn my call, when I did her the favour to 
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visit her, and she had such airs when she 
passed me. I was determined to bring her 
down a peg or two, and so I did ; and it is 
not one man, or two, or half-a-dozen I have 
attracted, much to the displeasure of the 
ladies. But whenever they shew me a 
mischief, they are sure to suffer for it.' 

" ' And yet,' said I, ' our Saviour said, 
if we are smitten on one cheek we are to 
offer the other also/ 

" ' Ah, that means grave sins,' said Mrs, 
Smirck. 

" That evening, Mr. N., the clergyman, 
addressed his sermon to the newly con- 
verted, and he said, ' we shall find the sins 
which plagued us before our conversion, 
haunt us even after conversion, and the 
'besetting sin' to which we fell a prey 
when we were at enmity with God, assail 
us, even when we are ' reconciled to God/ 
But Jesus has washed away past sins, and 
if we call continually upon Him, we shall 
in the end be completely triumphant over 
that 4 old serpent,' who was 'more subtle 
than all the beasts of the field/ 

" ' Did you hear him ; N". spoke of the 
4 besetting sin,' said Mrs. Smirck, as we 
walked home together. 

" ' Yes, it was a good sermon,' said I. 

" ' I am not sure of that,' said Mrs. 
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Smirck ; ' to an experienced Christian, like 
myself, N.'s sermons are not particularly 
profitable. He is continually speaking of 
the atonement, which I know ; he is always 
-arguing on the justification by faith, which 
I am sure of; he is ever asking us to receive 
the grace of God, which I have. I require 
stronger meat ; as it says in the 6th Hebrews, 
4 Therefore leaving the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto per- 
fection ; not laying again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works, and of faith 
towards God; of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and of laying on of hands, and of resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and of eternal judgments, 
and this will we do, if God permit.' But 
with regard to N.'s 4 besetting sin/ he so 
often brings that word into his sermons, 
and well I know it; but I have a spiritual 
influence over him, and he cannot help 
himself. Did you observe him looking at 
that girl (who is considered handsome) 
before him ? No ! then you must be short- 
sighted ! When he is tired of looking at 
her — poor deluded wretch, he'll look at 
another/ 
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CHAPTER V. 

" c There is no harm in looks/ said I. 

" ' Isn't there ? then you don't read your 
Bible ! Look into Matthew, and you will see 
there, ' if a man look, (mind, Mrs. E. look), 
4 after a woman to lust after her, he hath 
already committed adultery with her in his 
heart.' Oh, my dear, it is dreadful in a 
minister, and no one can restrain him but 
me ! I keep my eye on him, and my eye 
has so much influence, the Lord uses me 
as an instrument to prevent him from sin- 
ful acts.' 

" The fancy occurred to me, Mrs. Smirck 
was jealous of the village girl, as soon after 
Frank and I came to Ireland, Mrs. Smirck 
informed me in confidence, Mr. N. was going 
to make her an offer of marriage, and Mrs. 
Smirck also showed me the wedding clothes, 
consisting of a white poplin, an elegant 
lace scarf, and a tulle bonnet. I fancied 
Mr. N.'s manner exceedingly cool for an 
admirer, but I supposed he was growing a 
little more like a lover, when a few evenings 
since his two maiden aunts, who live with 
him, invited Mrs. Smirck and ourselves to 
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tea. Frank was unable to go as lie was up 
to liis eyes in engineering business — so I 
called alone for Mrs. Smirk. She was 
arranging the tea for her three sons, and 
had not given them sufficient butter, ac- 
cording to their desires. She told them 
their god was their belly, and they 
should have no more. And Mrs. E./ 
she continued, c that great fool there/ 
pointing to her eldest son, who sat silent 
and sulky, refusing to partake of the tea, 
4 would not go for me yesterday to the 
doctor, though I felt very ill. Thought I 
was dying, but it was only neuralgia. I 
desired him to go, no, not a foot would he 
stir,' at last I said, ' go out of this you 
dirty spalpeen, and I would not give him 
any dinner/ 

"I did not think Mrs. Smirck shone 
very brightly in the character of a mother, 
nor did she seem to know how to manage 
her three totally uneducated boys. But 
she seemed a different character at the 
parsonage, smiling, and almost pretty, 
and chattering away rather fast, but 
agreeable ; until unfortunately, I men- 
tioned a very good sermon I had heard 
somewhat against Calvin, with which I 
agreed, as it was founded on the fact, that 
the scriptures taught us, that salvation is 
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open to all, and preached to all, for 
as it says in the 10th Romans, i Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach, except they be sent. As it is written, 
how beautiftd are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace. 7 We know 
that God's own people are the elect, because 
they are his, they are become reconciled 
unto Him. But he shuts no one out. It 
is not his doing, if the soul goes to hell. 
As St. James observes, ' Let no one say, 
when they are tempted, they are tempted 
of God, for they are drawn away of their 
own lusts and enticed/ If they reject the 
patient loving Saviour, waiting to be 4 re- 
conciled unto them/ we know they must 
go to the pit, where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched, but they go 
to the pit through their own wickedness 
and not predestination.' 

" ' How is it then/ said Mrs. Smirck, 
tapping the carpet with her foot, ' that it 
says in the 9th Romans, Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated — it is not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that sheweth mercy. For the 
scripture saith, unto Pharoali, even for this 
same purpose have I raised thee up, that I 
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might shew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the 
earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will, he 
hardeneth.' i Nay, but oh man, who art 
thou that repliest against God? shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, 
Why hast thou made me thus? hath not 
the potter power over the clay of the same 
lump, to make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour/ 

" ' Ah, there,' said Mr. N., ' St. Paul 
evidently quoted from the 19th chapter 
Jeremiah, where you will see, under the 
type of breaking a potter's vessel, is fore- 
shadowed the desolation of the Jews.' 

" 4 Look into the 8th chap. Romans/ 
said Mrs. Smirck 28th and 29th verses, and 
we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called.' observe Mr. N. and Mrs. E., 
4 the called according to his purpose. For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predesti- 
nate tobe conformed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the first-born among many 
brethren.' And in the 1st chap. Ephesians 
4th and 5th verses, ' having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus 
Christ to himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his will, to the praise of the 
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glory of his grace wherein he hath made 
us accepted in the beloved. According as 
he hath chosen us in him before the found- 
ation of the world, that we should be holy, 
and without blame before him in love/ 

" * All those texts you have quoted,' said 
Mr. N". calmly, 'and the whole of the texts 
on which Calvin founded his doctrine of 
election, refer entirely to the Jews/ 

" Mrs. Smirck's pretty eyes blazed with 
anger. She rose, and said scornfully, ' The 
Jews! Take heed, James N"., the i light 
which is in you be not darkness.' How 
render you then this text, 24th verse, 9th 
chap. Komans, 'Even us whom he hath 
called, not of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles.' Also of the Gentiles; and in 
the 1st chap. Ephesians, 6th verse, ' That 
the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body, and partakers of his promise 
in Christ by the gospel.' And the last I 
saw of Mrs. Smirck was a little back re- 
tiring in great dudgeon. 

" 4 It is a sign of this latter dispensation,' 
said Mr. N., quietly holding out his cup to 
his aunt, for some more tea, 4 that there will 
be a great conflict of opinions, and this 
war of opinions as time closes, will wax 
more and more vehement/ " 

At this moment, Claribel Appell now 
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essayed to pass Mrs. 0., but Miss L. called 
out " Can that be Miss Appell!" 

Mrs. O. said, " Do you know Lady 
Eegrec, Claribel?" 

;i You see, I learnt your name, Miss 
Appell, although you so shyly ran away 
from me at Seaside that time/ 9 said Lady 
Eegrec. " I must explain to Mrs. O., how 
Sir George, by the merciful interposition of 
Providence, saved you from the rocks. And 
when it was explained, Claribel shyly said, 
" Then you are married to Sir George?" 

" I am married to Sir George," assented 
Lady Eegrec, "and my husband is here, 
and my husband's son, George Eegrec, has 
also accompanied us to your kind aunt's. 
Do you remember restoring the ring to the 
wrong person, and then darting away from 
us, although much did we wish to speak to 
you ?" 

What kind eyes had Lady Eegrec, dove- 
like, soft, and loveable, and yet did Claribel 
think George Eegrec had a still kinder 
look. He happened to lead her into dinner, 
and she sat beside him, and she did not 
feel as usual, shy and awkward, for he 
seemed like an old friend, and yet only 
once before had she beheld him. 

Claribel was aware of a new sensation. 
She felt perfectly happy. It was not the 
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large handsome dining-room, with its fine 

pictures, it was not the gaily appointed 

table, with its silver epergnes, hot house 

flowers, and luscious fruits, though all this 

had pleased her at first, after the sordid 

menage of the Hall. It was not the bright 

and sparkling conversation, which like the 

champagne, went round the table, for 

Claribel had been accustomed to sit silent, 

while others talked. It was because George 

Eegrec spoke so extremely kind to her. 

Although she fancied Lady Eegrec the 

next kindest, she noticed George's eyes 

gazed upon her with a tender interest, 

which called up a flutter of delight in her 

heart. For the whole evening she enjoyed 

the bliss of earthly happiness ; and the next 

day, the Sabbath morn, when Claribel came 

down ready for church, George met her in 

the hall, and asked "should they walk 

on?" Claribel was delighted and pleased 

to leave the house before anyone could 

prevent them. All the rain was gone away ; 

and the July day was hot, but Claribel 

found it not too hot. The sun shone with 

a brightness it had never evinced before, 

the sky looked bluer, the song of the lark, 

as he upward flew, was like heavenly music, 

the everlasting Downs had a beauty she had 

not hitherto noticed. 

d2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When the party came from "the Downs 
House," they almost filled the barn-like 
church. Claribel thought not of the church, 
or prayers, for she sat beside one she had 
loved at first sight. Already she lived in 
him, and in the present. 

But suddenly the Clergyman said, with 
remarkable loudness. " What think ye of 
Christ?" Claribel looked up. The pastor 
was about the middle of the sermon, and 
he said, " What think ye of Christ, now, 
The past is gone, the future never may be 
yours. Ah! now is our accepted time, now 
is our day of salvation. We must not put 
off Christ until our death beds, God is not 
mocked, and never will He be satisfied with a 
few words of hasty prayer (often uttered at 
the suggestion of a bystander) on a death- 
bed. Whatthink ye of Christ? or do not you 
think anything of Him at all. A shipwrecked 
mariner would give worlds, oceans of gold, 
if he possessed it, for one plank on which 
to take him safe to shore, though at other 
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times, when on earth, far away from danger, 
he would not give a few shillings for the 
same plank. In the same manner, those 
who care not for Christ, while in health 
and strength, and will give up nothing for 
Him — while lying on their death-bed would 
give anything — all they are possessed of, 
to win Christ. But the opportunity is 
gone, and they are too late, and those who 
do love Christ, and think of Him as their 
all, their life, their prize. Oh ! have you 
not friends, relations around you, to whom 
you should point out Jesus as the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. There is no 
other way to Heaven, but through Jesus. 
Many people have tried other . ways, and 
have met with nothing, but defeat and dis- 
appointment. In the world, there is nothing 
which can satisfy a starving soul." 

" A starving soul !" That is a strange 
expression^ thought Claribel. Was her 
soul starving, was that the reason of the 
constant melancholy she experienced, or 
rather had experienced, for there was some- 
thing she fancied so extraordinary in George 
Eegrec's kindness. For a whole week 
she revelled in "love's young dream.' 7 
She gave herself up to the present, and re- 
solutely drove away all thought as to the 
future. 
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On the Saturday, the whole party from 
the Downs, except Colonel Appell, went 
forth on a pic-nic, and as Claribel joined the 
riders, George kept close beside her, encou- 
raging hertimid horsemanship. She thought 
him sweetly patient, for the others got on 
a long distance before them, and when they 
came at last to the sinuous windings of a 
mountainous like road, he got off his horse 
and led the steed of Claribel. The beauty 
of the scenery enhanced Claribers happiness, 
and she exclaimed : " See that little boat 
sailing yonder across the deep blue waters 
of the bay, its snowy sail brings out into 
still deeper relief the exquisite azure of 
the pure smooth water ! And behold the 
sea come rolling in, in soft sweet murmurs r 
like angels' whisperings." 

" How you delight me!" cried George. 

" And how bold are the rugged heights 
of these picturesque and singular cliffs r 
mimic mountains they are," said Claribel, 
"and their precipitous sides purple and 
glorious with heath of the richest beauty. 
Oh ! lovely heaths, whose waxen cups are 
chiselled with a diviner grace than any cup 
of Benvenuto Cellini." 

" Who was he, Miss Appell?" 

Claribel laughed. 

" You don't know ! Not know who the 
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great man was, who chiselled in silver ! It 
was Benvenuto CellinL" 

George was only a year older than 
Claribel, just twenty-two, and he gazed at 
her with increasing pleasure for the know- 
ledge she seemed to possess; and when 
they sat at their pic-nic dinner, she whis- 
pered to him, " This is a pretty champagne 
glass, we will fancy it a silver -chased 
;oblet, the workmanship of Benvenuto 
lellini." 

They both laughed — and presently Sir 
George said softly to his wife : " There 
seems to be an excellent understanding 
between those two." 

" How singularly soon, young people get 
acquainted," she whispered in return ; and 
she wandered away, quietly following 
George and Claribel, as they were strolling 
off to gather the waxen-like heath on the 
rocky pinnacles of a picturesque height 
above them. 

" I suppose, Miss Appell, you recollect 
my sister, whom you saw with me," said 
Lady Eegrec kindly to Claribel, and putting 
her arm familiarly through Claribel's. 
Claribel well remembered, but inwardly 
she now wished that sister at the bottom 
of the sea. " George, dear," continued 
Lady Eegrec, " your father was asking 
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Mrs, O., whether Captain Cutter lives in 
this neighbourhood. I think you know 
where Captain Cutter lives, as he went to 
Cambridge. I remember your telling me, 
to see one of the students, who was a chum 
of yours. Go and tell Mrs. O. his address." 

Behold ! George going very reluctantly, 
and the matron, like a fair ship of war, 
bearing off her prize — Claribel, who said : 
44 Captain Cutter is my uncle by marriage, 
I did not know he lived near this." 

44 He has taken a house not far off, I 
believe," said Lady Eegrec, 44 he is an old 
friend of Sir George." 

Claribel felt uneasy. I shall be sure to 
meet that dreadful Clare, she thought ; Oh ! 
children, children, you are the necessary 
nuisances of humanity. 

But Claribel was roused to interest by 
the story of Lady Eegrec and her sister 
Ehoda, who at the time Claribel saw them, 
were staying near Seaside with their friends, 
the M.'s. " Chance friends," said Lady 
Eegrec, 44 we had picked up at our native 
place of Haphazard, in Ireland, where they 
were sojourning the summer previously. 
But I should not say 4 chance/ for, my 
dear Miss Appell, all is ordered for us by 
our dear and wise heavenly Father. Not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his 
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knowledge. At the time we went to Seaside, 
my sister was engaged to be married to a 
Civil Engineer, Mr. Frank E., therefore I 
was surprised to see her gradually getting 
discontented and unhappy ; even when her 
betrothed was engaged on an engineering 
work in the neighbourhood of the M.'s 
residence,, and they were both living in the 
same parish, she did not cheer. I fancied 
my dear Rhoda began to alter, and to grow 
very cold towards myself. Hitherto all our 
feelings, and even thoughts, had been in 
common. Frank E. often dined with our 
kind friends, and one evening, I overheard 
Rhoda telling her lover, that 4 Sir George 
was a most worldly man, that he betted, he 
went to races, he gambled, and the Derby 
was his god/ 

" ' Ay, ay/ cried Frank, amazed, ' he is 
not the man for Dora.' 

" 'Dora is an inconsistent Christian, 5 said 
my sister. 

"'An inconsistent Christian V Oh, was 
I indeed this ! In loving Sir George, was 
I standing on the edge of a precipice ? 
In the course of the same evening, Frank 
asked me, if there was such a text in the 
Bible as, ' Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers.' I found it out, 
in the 6th chap. 2nd Corinthians, and read 
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it myself — ' Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers, for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness, and what communion hath light with 
darkness, and what concord hath Christ 
with Belial? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel? or what agree- 
ment hath the temple of God with 
idols ? for ye are the temple of the living 
Godj as God hath said, I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them, and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. Where- 
fore come out from among them, (here 
Ehoda pinched my arm) and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty/ 
4 We may often get a teaching from the 
world/ I whispered to my sister, 4 your 
lesson shall be remembered, Rhoda.' From 
that moment I avoided Sir George. Love 
is not bound by laws, and there is attraction 
at first sight, no doubt of it. The sympathy 
existing at once, commonly called 4 love/ 
should not be a subject of scorn; there is 
a mysterious affinity between some souls, 
which if not checked in the bud is likely to 
lead to irreparable mischief. 

" The sporting traits in Sir George's 
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character had been unknown to me, until he 
had mentioned the Derby, but when the 
glamour of love was roughly torn from my 
eyeSj I perceived he possessed a mocking 
tone of ridicule on religion and religious 
things, which made me see the truth of the 
inequality of being 4 yoked with unbe- 
lievers/ " 



CHAPTER VII. 



Sir George's manner bore a similarity to 
mine, and many of our intellectual tastes 
were in common. Yet did I wonder at the 
great stress, and the great reverence he laid 
on human reason, and the impossibility he 
seemed to feel of knowing that Faith is 
far above human reason. Hope grew 
fainter and fainter, that the Lord would 
touch his heart, and render our union pos- 
sible. "Oh Rhoda," said I to my sister, "I 
came to the M.'s to take care of you, and 
behold I have fallen into temptation myself! 
Rhoda, let us instantly go home," and I 
wept agonizingly, as I believe a woman 
weeps once only in her life. 

Claribel Appell suddenly burst into deep 
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sobs, and Lady Eegrec tenderly soothed 
her, but saw at the same time, there was 
some root of bitterness in Claribers spirit 
deeper than the recital of the story would 
warrant. " There is tribulation in the 
world," said Lady Eegrec gently, " but 
Christ has said — Be of good cheer, I will 
overcome the world." And now, Miss 
Appell, imagine my astonishment, when the 
day before I left Seaside, my sister informed 
me, she had privately married Frank E. I 
nearly fainted at the shock, for I was 
growing delicate. I tremblingly, said, 
" Oh, Khoda, what have you done." 

" I was engaged to Frank, before, 
Dora." 

"I know ! But our parents thought Frank 
was not yet sufficiently established to 
maintain a wife." 

"I did what I have done for a good 
purpose, Dora, I had given my promise to 
Frank, and I wished to save myself from 
the temptation of continually wishing for a 
thing I could not get. I was so jealous of 
you, Dora." 

" Jealous of me ! " 

" Ah, yes ! I thought Sir George might 
have loved me, had you not been in the 
way." 

" I am grieved, my Rhoda, any thought 
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of yours should have been unfaithful to 
your affianced husband." 

" Ah, Dora ! I liked Sir George so very 
much, and he seemed so superior to Frank." 

I sighed sorrowfully, 

"And now you've married Frank E. 
past recall." 

" And by marrying Frank, 1 have put it 
out of my power to be in your way." 

" My dear Ehoda, I see that you, like 
many others, have had great conflict of the 
soul. But, my darling, had Sir George 
been a real Christian, you could not have 
prevented my marrying him, if the Lord 
had pleased." 

"But as it was Dora, did I not give you 
a good deal of trouble ?" 

1 kissed her fondly. 

"And I should have given you infinitely 
more sorrow, had I not got married! 
While I was single, the hope was con- 
stantly present with me, that I might win 
Sir George from you. The temptation daily 
strengthened with me to entice him from 
your side, and the faint sneers and inuen- 
does with which I was essaying to succeed 
in poisoning his mind against you, would 
have gradually increased to something sin- 
ful. I have saved myself." 

"The Lord has saved you," said I. She 
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deeply regretted she had caused any es- 
trangement between Sir George and myself, 
though I assured her, her quotation was 
all true — -practically true ; that all religion 
was practically true, and unless Sir George 
changed, it was impossible for an unbeliever 
to consort with a believer. There are 
many people, dear Miss Appell, who would 
wonder at my telling you this history ; but 
I trust I am guided in all matters by the 
Lord, and I have taken a great interest in 
you, particularly as Sir George saved your 
life." 

Claribel shuddered at the remembrance 
of those rocks. 

44 And when I heard of you living so 
lonely at the Hall," continued Dora, " I 
felt great sympathy for you." 

Claribel in her heart, still experienced 
surprise at Lady Eegrec's interest in her, 
but she felt grateful for it, though her shy 
lips refused to say so. She longed to say 
to Dora, I think you a good Christian, but 
the words would not come. 

Lady Eegrec continued, " My brother- 
in-law, Frank, was very clever in his pro- 
fession, and last summer he was employed 
in the erection of a Lighthouse on the 
Mulloo coast, some dozen miles from Hap- 
hazard. Of course, this summer he is 
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employed on the same, and it is now nearly 
three years since he and my sister were 
married." 

" Yes, I want six weeks only, of twenty- 
one/' said Claribel Appell in a strange tone. 
To Lady Eegrec it sounded like the echo of 
a spirit in agony. 

Dora continued — " It is six months ago 
that Sir George and his son came to stay 
at Harkaway Castle, some few miles from 
Haphazard, Sir George had written to me, 
during that long, long interval which had 
elapsed since I was at Seaside, but I did 
not answer his letters. He came over with 
Lord Harkaway, to call on my father, and 
never, dear man, shall I forget his astonished 
and pained look at seeing me. I believe I 
was greatly altered." 

And now Claribel perceived that Lady 
Eegrec had a very ethereal look, but 
Claribel still thought her remarkably hand- 
some, and the brightness of her eyes, and 
the bloom on her cheeks very charming. 
The cough she had, seemed natural to 
Jier, and Claribel did not see she was altered 
for the worst. 

Lady Eegrec said, " Sir George had 
-come over to us three times, but all his 
good spirits seemed gone, and my father 
thought him a silent, melancholy man. 
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I smiled at this, for Sir George was of a very 
cheerful nature. Lord Harkaway said 
to my father, " 1 can assure you Captain 
L., Sir George is a perfectly reformed 
character ; he has sold the whole of his stud 
to me. It was a calumny that he ever was 
a gambler ; and I'll engage that he never 
goes to the Derby or Tattersall's more. 
Sir George Eegrec is the soul of honour, 
and I consider that he would make a good 
husband for any woman." I had grown so 
sadly weak and delicate, I fainted, and 
when I returned to consciousness, I beheld 
Sir George, and his troubled countenance 
filled me with dismay. After awhile, he 
begged permission to read to me, as the 
doctor had forbidden my talking much. To 
my surprise, he selected the Scriptures, and 
read the 15th chapter of St. John, which is 
a very interesting one. A hope sweeter 
and holier than a mother's love for her 
earliest born, was springing up in my breast, 
the hope that the Lord was leading a wan- 
dering soul to Jesus; and there is more joy 
in Heaven, Claribel, as you will read in the 
New Testament, over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than ninety and nine just 
persons already ^saved. 

About this time, I received an earnest 
appeal from Rhoda, entreating me for the 
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sake of her peace, as well as my own, to 
accept Sir George's addresses, as she guessed 
the reason of his visit to Harkaway. For 
her peace, poor girl ! She had ever blamed 
herself for separating Sir George and my- 
self. Sir George's affections had, indeed, 
been put to the test, and after much prayer 
to God for guidance, I considered, I could 
look upon Eegrec, as one of those sheep 
which was lost and is found. It was not 
demonstrative, but I had inward confidence 
in him, and he had given up all those things 
of the world, which are repulsive to the 
Lord. He shrank from much outward 
show, but I soon found it was from hu- 
mility of spirit. The Lord was leading him 
Himself, without human interference. Since 
I have been married, sometimes after retir- 
ing, on returning to the drawing-room, for 
something I have forgotten, I have found 
Sir George kneeling upon a chair, in earnest 
prayer to God. I have abstained from in- 
terference : I have left all to God. Rhoda 
has secretly and fervently congratulated me 
on Sir George becoming' so food and sin- 
cere a Christian; and all have noticed a 
happy change in him, for which, indeed 
I can never be sufficiently thankful." 



£ 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

" And have you heard anything of Mrs. 
Smirck since," asked Claribel, " I heard 
you speaking of Mrs. Smirck to my aunt 
O." 

Lady Eegrec was about to reply, when 
she suddenly placed her hand on her heart, 
and fainted. 

Claribel screamed for assistance, and 
now the bloom was gone from Dora's face, 
and her bright eyes were closed, — Claribel 
wondered to see how shadowy and ghost- 
like she was. 

Sir George soon tenderly conveyed his 
wife back to the Downs, and Lady Eegrec 
remained for a fortnight in her own apart- 
ments. 

Claribel was distressed on Lady Eegrec's 
account; but on her own, she often re- 
proached herself for feeling so happy, for 
the affection between her and George in- 
creased, and nothing was ever wanting in 
his kindness and attention. One day she 
had put on her things for a walk, and 
expecting to meet George in the library, 
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on opening the door, she beheld her cousin, 
Clare Cutter, on the top of the library ladder. 
Clare held a volume of Lodge's Baronetage 
in her hands, and she was studying the 
page, containing the notice of Sir George 
Eegrec's pedigree. Clare was now a very 
pretty child of twelve. 

44 How are you, Claribel," said she, 
44 papa is come over to see Sir George 
Eegrec. Sir George has a son, who will 
one day be Baronet, do you know that?" 
And Clare leaped to the ground, with 
all the agility of a cat, Claribel thought. 
"Is the son a nice young man?" asked 
Clare. 

"He is nicer than a thousand Clare 
Cutter's," answered Claribel. 

44 Ah, Claribel! you were always jealous 
of me ! " 

" Jealous! of a little chit like you." 

44 Little chit ! I am twelve years old." 

44 Twelve years ! " repeated Claribel, 44 a 
fatal age. I hope you are not picking 
up boarding-school notions, Clare." 

44 1 am not thinking of getting married 

at twelve years old, if that is what you 

mean," said Clare, with all the pertoess 

which had formerly been so distasteful to 

her cousin. 

Claribel suddenly seized the child, and 

e 2 
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threw her off some yards, like a bag of coals. 
Captain Cutter and Sir George entered. 

" How dare you behave always so wick- 
edly to your poor little motherless cousin," 
said Captain Cutter, hotly, 

" I, too, am motherless," said Claribel T 
"and Clare was ever insulting me about 
some trumped up story, she has made up 
in her own head/* 

"What story?" 

" Come here," said Claribel, leaving 
Clare with Sir George, and going into the 
large conservatory, adjoining the library. 
Claribel cleared her throat, and nervously 
began picking one of her aunt O.'s fine 
exotics to pieces. " Your daughter says, 
Captain Cutter, that I am married." 

u So I believe you are, Miss." 

" You vile man! who told you so? " 

Captain Cutter grew redder, if that were 

Sossible. " I wish I had you on my quarter- 
eck, Miss, and I'd soon teach you your 
duty. Your aunt Clare knew — how, I 
know not ; I suspect your aunt Margaret 
told her, that while you were at school, 
your music master fell in love with you, 
you being only twelve years old at the 
time. You eloped with him over the borders, 
and were married at Gretna. Your secret 
is safe with me, but I am certain you dare 
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not legally get married to any one, unless 
this marriage can be dissolved." 

" It is false, false as you are ! " cried 
Claribel, passionately; and she fled from 
the conservatory, overturning and destroy- 
ing all the flowers in her way. She raced 
off to the sea, which she found to be rolling 
in, in snowy foam, on a sand, clear, hard, 
and yellow. All around were stupendous 
heights of redstone, clothed in many places 
with the graceful fronds of tree -like 
gigantic ferns. The whole coast adjacent 
was curving and beautiful, full of little 
bays and coves. Claribel watched the tall 
precipices, and their elegant peaks; and 
then rested her eye on the magnificent 
waves, but her thoughts seemed far away. 
u I have no friend," she murmured to her- 
self, " I have often reproached myself for 
neglecting aunt Margaret, and her last 
letter was so tender and sweet, like herself. 
But she has betrayed me ! She is a traitor. 
Oh, my lonely lot! my lonely lot! Oh, 
weary, dreary, desolate Claribel ! No friend 
on all God's earth." Claribel had fallen 
into her father's bad habit, and was talking 
to herself. 

"tarn your friend," said the voice of George 
Eegrec, "oh, let me be considered your 
truest friend !" He kissed her hand fondly. 
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Claribel gazed around with an abstracted 
air. But yesterday she had been there, by 
the sea, with him, and the whole scenery, 
grand rocks, green ferns, snowy foam, and 
the downs beyond, had seemed to possess a 
wondrous charm, now dispelled. 

"In that little cove, over there," said 
Claribel, " there is a boat, I wish we could 
go away, away in it, like a bird seeking 
rest." Rest! rest! this was what Claribel 
was ever seeking, but had not yet found, 

" I will take you out in the boat, if you 
like," said George. There were two boats 
in the cove ; a four-oared gig, and a dingy. 
The dingy had a tiny mast and sail, which 
George soon arranged, at all events to his 
own satisfaction, and placing Claribel in 
the stern, off they sailed. A middle sized 
man, whom they had not seen, came from 
behind a rock, and gazed after them. It 
was the same person whom Claribel Appell 
had witnessed meet with the singular 
accident near the Seaside railway. As 
then, he was now smoking a cigar. 

" I say, there," said he, entering a cottage 
some yards up from the sea, " do you per- 
mit people, Blue, to carry off your boats in 
the open light of day?" 

" God bless my soul, John Z, no ! ,r 
answered Mr. Blue. 
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" There is a fellow, and some young 
lady," here the speaker cleared his throat, 
"just got into your dingy, and sailed away 
in her." 

" God bless my soul ! " repeated Mr. 
Blue, bustling off, and calling to four men 
who were digging potatoes, they proceeded 
to the gig, John Z. also leaping in, and 
then the gig gave chace to the dingy, which 
one of the men informed Mr. Blue, " was 
half a mile to the nor'ard." 

Mr. Blue uttered sundry strange sounds, 
and got very red in the face. 

"Have a cigar?" asked John Z., quietly 
smoking himself. 

" Who is in the dingy?" asked Mr. Blue, 
of the coxswain. 

" Don't know, I am sure, sir." 

One of the men muttered " smugglers," 
and the others laughed. 

Mr. Blue swore at them. 

" If I had been you," said John Z., " I 
think I'd have sent my men after the 
dingy." 

" Hold your jaw," said Mr. Blue, very 
unpolitely. 

The little dingy danced merrily over the 
waters; the men in the gig strained at 
their oars, and gradually seemed to gain 
on the cockle-shell. 
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" I wish the sail was larger," said George, 
securing the sheet, and sitting close beside 
Claribel. 

Claxibel had remained very quiet. The 
lovely sky, the beauteous scenery, the 
;littering water, the rate with which the 
>oat leaped along, often gunwale under, 
gave a momentary sense of relief to Claribel, 
which all along partook of the unreal, 

" They are coming nearer," said Claribel. 

" Nevermind," said George; and he put 
his arm protectingly round her waist. She 
gazed at him in a mute agony, which he 
well understood, a few days afterwards. 

" There is old Blue in the gig," said 
George, " and some other man with him." 

Claribel looked, and exclaimed, " Oh, 
my fate ! my fate ! " She stood up in the 
boat, to gaze apparently at John Z., who 
also seemed to be staring intently after 
her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It is imprudent to stand up in a dingy, 
gunwale under ; neither did our clever 
sailor, George, hold the sheet in his hand, 
as he ought to have done, therefore the 
dingy heeled over, and he and Claribel 
were struggling amid the waves. But the 
boat had been close in shore, and Claribel 
soon found a footing. She struck herself 
against a rock, and fell stunned or fainting 
from the blow. When she recovered her 
senses, she found that some one was carry- 
ing her along, and when she perceived who 
it was, she essayed to walk. 

"You cannot walk, Claribel, ,, said the 
kindly voice of John Z., " I fear you are 
injured by a stone. Let me carry you to 
the farm-house, close by." 

Claribel continued to moan, until placed 
on a bed at the friendly farm-house, where 
lived one of Mr. and Mrs. O.'s tenants. 
Claribel's leg was much swollen, and she 
could not move it. The good people at 
the farm, instantly sent for a doctor. 

While he was coming, Claribel vainly won- 
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dered where was George Eegrec. " Oh, 
George ! George !" she moaned. 

" Don't say that, Claribel," said John Z., 
"that young fellow who was with you 
seemed half drowned, and Mr. Blue has 
taken him back to the cove, in the gig." 

44 Taken him back," murmured Claribel, 
44 1 have seen him for the last time. For 
the last time," she repeated many times. 

The doctor now entered, and after some 
deliberation, found Miss AppelFs leg had 
met with a severe sort of twist, and she 
could not be safely removed from the farm 
for some days. While the doctor was still 
with Miss Appell, Colonel Appell came in, 
and it was characteristic of the Colonel, 
that he began severely scolding his daugh- 
ter, instead of pitying her, for the accident 
she had met with. 

44 How dare she go out in boats with 
young gentlemen ! most improper ! but it 
was just like her ! She had ever been self- 
willed, stubborn and reckless — a complete 
thorn in his side. She was beyond all con- 
trol ! If she had been a boy, he should have 
known what to have done, he could have 
sent a son to sea, with Captain Cutter, but 
daughters he knew nothing about, especially 
such bad dispositioned girls as Claribel." 

44 Sir! I cannot permit this.' 9 It was not 
the doctor who spoke, but John Z. 
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" How dare you say you cannot permit 
this?" said the Colonel. 

"Because I possess a prior claim to 
Claribel Appell, in right of being her hus- 
band," said John Z., fearlessly. " You 
shall not speak to her so unfeelingly." 

Claribel burst into sobs and tears, and 
the doctor entreated Colonel Appell to 
return to the Downs. But the Colonel 
declared he would not leave the farm, unless 
"that fellow," meaning John Z., left also. 

John Z. refused to go "at a tyrant's 
bidding." He walked out into the farmer's 
garden, whither Colonel Appell followed 
him. 

" You are an unmitigated scoundrel," 
said the Colonel, white with passion. 

" You are a hoary headed old villain," 
said John, red with passion. Such was the 
difference between the two men. 

" Cannot you obtain an arbitration in 
this matter?" soothed the doctor. 

"Listen, Sir !" said Colonel Appell, "when 
my daughter was at school, at the age of 
twelve years, this fellow, who was music 
master at Miss Stalk's establishment, 
actually persuaded Miss Appell to elope 
with him. They went to Gretna, where 
they were married by the blacksmith." 

" And Miss Appell only twelve years of 
age," said the doctor, amazed. 
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" That is all, Dr. Treacle," said John Z., 
" a mere child, a shy, melancholy, miserable 
child, who, as she told me, shed tears daily, 
for three months ; who could not eat nor 
sleep, and whom it was wonderful to see alive. 
She was torn from the tender arms of a 
mother-like aunt, through the vagary and 
sudden whim of her father, and placed at 
school, whose discipline was based on the 
example of a strict order of nuns. She, 
with other girls, was made to 4 confess* 
every night to Miss Stalk, the lady prin- 
cipal, or lady abbess, it matters little what 
that stern lady was called. For penances, 
Miss Appell and other girls, were placed 
for hours in red leather instruments of 
torture, yclept, backboards ; at other times 
they were forced to recline on hard planes, 
until permitted by their tormentors to rise. 
The whole day the plan of study and tor- 
ture went on, and only an hour allowed for 
exercise. To a child accustomed to great 
tenderness and indulgence, and of unwonted 
sensibilities, the system was killing, and 
one day, Miss Appell coming to me for a 
lesson, seemed scarcely able to sit at the 
piano. ' I fear you are not well, my poor 
child,' said I. She burst into tears, and 
said : c Miss Stalk kept me before her two 
hours with the dumb-bells ; if I stopped 
my aching arms a few moments, she said 
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Go on — Go on — Go on ! Oh, those sounds 
seem still to ring in my ears ; I thought 
she would have said, Go on — Go on, to all 
eternity.' 1 felt much for this weeping 
child ; doubtless I was particularly attracted 
towards her, and certainly, she was the 
only one I liked in the school. Why, it 
cannot be said ; I think it must have been 
intended. 

" I asked her, if I might be permitted to 
rescue her from the unhappiness of her 
present lot. She caught at the idea with 
the greatest avidity. She said she was ready 
to fly with me, anywhere, from that place. 
I found the poor child had read an 
amazing number of novels, and she herself 
proposed we should be married at Gretna." 

The Colonel was about to interrupt, but 
Dr. Treacle managed to restrain him. 

John Z. continued : — " Miss Appell had 
fallen into the hands of a man of honour, 
and I said to her, 4 1 should like to have 
legal authority over you, and I have no 
doubt, Miss Appell, your Gretna Green 
plan is a good one. When you are twenty- 
one, will you solemnly promise me to 
become my wife in reality, and in the 
meanwhile, you can live with your father, 
if you choose. She gave me that promise, 
and Colonel Appell agreed to it. This is 
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the truth, Dr. Treacle, and in these modern 
days of fashionable falsehood and pre- 
varication, the man or woman who sticks 
to the truth, ought to be held up as a golden 
oracle. All I ask, is, that this affair of 
ClaribePs and mine, be submitted to legal 
arbitration." 

Dr. Treacle considered John Z. the most 
honourable of men, and an eminent lawyer 
was privately consulted. 

The lawyer gave it as his opinion, that 
the marriage was perfectly lawful in Scot- 
land; and though according to our sadly 
defective marriage laws, it was not lawful 
in England, it was impossible for Miss 
Appell to marry again, while John Z. was 
alive. The lawyer added, the case could 
be a subject for litigation, but it would be 
a long and tedious trial — productive of loss 
of character, and great loss of money to 
Miss Appell. He would submit to them 
the practicability of Mrs. John Z., such was 
Miss Appell's proper title, being married 
again, according to the rites of the Church 
of England. 

This was cutting the gordian knot, but 
Claribel saw no other way than to consent. 
Dearer than her life was her honour, and 
the day Claribel saw her twenty-first birth- 
day, saw her married the second ime to 
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John Z. Dr. Treacle was the only witness, 
besides the clerk and clergyman, and Dr. 
Treacle gave Claribel away. The church 
was empty, dusty, and deserted ; there were 
no gay summer friends to occupy the pews, 
no scent of bouquets, no smiling bridesmaids 
— the O.'s even would not attend the cere- 
mony, and no father was there to give his 
daughter a blessing- 
Aunt Margaret was attendiug Claribel's 
grandfather, who was apparently dying, 
at the Hall, Captain Cutter and Clare were 
at their own home, a house the gallant 
Captain had taken some ten miles from 
the Downs; and Sir George and Lady 
Eegrec, and George Eegrec, were visiting 
with him. Clare wrote to inform her 
cousin of this, besides a kind note from 
Lady Eegrec, excusing herself from coming 
to ClaribeFs marriage, as she was not well, 
and just arrived at Captain Cutter's. She 
promised to write to Claribel often, and she 
u trusted in God, all would yet go well 
with ClaribeL ,, 

" Yet! indeed," muttered Claribel, an- 
grily, reading over the letter again; " I am 
deserted by everybody." 

"But not by me, my pretty," said John, 
as he came in from his day's labours. 
They had only been married three weeks, 
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but although Colonel Appell had generously 
settled on Claribel £200 a year, and paid 
the first quarter in advance, John Z. was 
essentially an industrious man, and he still 
called himself professor of music. He 
was not one to live on his wife's means. 

" Oh, that would not signify ! " said 
Claribel, crossly, in answer to her hus- 
band's observation. 

John looked discomposed, but afterwards 
cheerfully asked, " Was dinner ready ?" 

" I don't know, and I don't care !" was 
Claribel's rejoinder. 

The red armed serving girl now brought 
the dinner in, and it was eaten in silence. 
Afterwards, Claribel feeling overwhelmed 
with troubles of the heart, burst into tears. 
John essayed to soothe her, but the root 
of bitterness was beyond his skill. Alas ! 
he was honest and straightforward, and 
knew not the intricacies of a woman's 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"Don't tease me," said Claribel, un- 
gratefully; " I hate and detest you !" 

John's smiles all fled like April sunshine. 

" You are the author of all my misery/' 
continued Claribel; "I might have been 
well married, only for you." 

" Well married ! Claribel ?" 

" Yes, to George Eegrec, whose little 
finger I like better than your whole body." 

"Where is your religion? Where is 
your religion ?" cried John, and to ClaribePs 
astonishment, he suddenly threw himself 
on the floor, and tore off his coat, in a 
paroxysm of despair. 

Claribel felt this demonstration to be 
wonderful from one usually so calm, and 
seemingly of a light, indifferent disposition. 
She knelt beside him, and declared she was 
" sorry. " He rose in silence, feeling as though 
his earthly happiness was wrecked for ever. 
He had just got on his coat, when in sailed 
a lady — a lady of a goodly personage, fat, 
and yet stately, whose fifty years sat on 
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her lightly, and whose smile beamed 
sweetly, whenever she did smile. Her 
luxuriant hair, which was her own by 
nature, and not by purchase, was crowded 
under her small bonnet, which displayed 
also gorgeous ear-rings. She was dressed 
handsomely in shining Lyon's silk, as be- 
came her, as Lady F. — Lord F.'s wife. 
Her dress fitted her faultlessly, for her fat 
filled up every crevice. There were no 
angular points to pad. A chain of finest 
gold fell across her ample bosom, and when 
she took off her glove, it was seen, divers 
rings of diamonds and topaz adorned her 
fat fingers. Claribel had met this lady at 
the Downs, which was some dozen miles 
away from the town in which John prac- 
tised his profession. However Lady F. 
manifested no acknowledgment whatever 
of ClaribeFs bow. 

" I am come, Mr. E.," said Lady F., " to 
settle with you ;" and she took out a red 
velvet portmonnie, " and my daughters will 
not require your professional services any 
further.' ' 

Heigh presto ! jack and be gone! 
Claribel had bounced out of the room, and 
slammed the door with terrific force in the 
space of five small seconds. 

"I hope that jammed her ladyship's 
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nerves !" thought Claribel, in a high pas- 
sion, and flinging down a thing or two to 
cool herself. In the midst of it, the red 
armed maid brought a letter which Claribel 
snatched eagerly. It might be from 
George! She forgot it would now have 
been guilt to have received a letter from 
him, on subjects upon which they had for- 
merly spoken together. 

She tore the letter open and read. " My 
dear Claribel, for though you are married, 
I trust you will permit me to drop the more 
formal title of 4 Mrs.' You asked me to 
tell you something more about Mrs. 
Smirck, and I am sorry I have nothing 
very agreeable to relate, but I think her 
mind must be an extraordinary and inte- 
resting study. A few months since, my 
sister Rhoda had a little son, and Mrs. 
Smirck was very kind in going to see her, 
and praying most beautifully by her bed- 
side. It is astonishing what a gift Mrs. 
Smirck has for extempore prayer," Rhoda 
continues. u I am certain she could write 
Mr. N.'-s sermons for him, perfectly, and I 
often feel pity for her, that Mr. N. stands 
aloof. I fear she will get as yellow with 
expectation, as the white poplin, the tulle 
bonnet, and lace scarf. When I hinted to 
Mrs. Smirck she had better place her three 

f 2 
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boys (who are the greatest idlers in the 
village), at some school, or see about a 
profession for them, she declared, 4 the 
Lord intended her to look after Mr. &.' 

" * Children are prior to parsons,' said I. 

" ' That may be your idea, Mrs. E., but 
what avails education in Heaven ? ' This 
had never occurred to me. 

" 4 Martha was cumbered about much 
serving/ continued Mrs. Smirck, 4 but 
Mary had chosen the better part.' In the 
same manner, education, and all such stuff, 
is of no consequence, besides the soul's 
eternal welfare. I am confident my 
youngest boy Watty will be saved, he is 
a converted Christian, and if his soul is 
safe, what matters the rest? 7 " 

Mrs. Smirck was arguing on unknown 
ground to me. I had a great deal in my 
mind, but I kept it there, and remained 
prudently silent. 

" * The Lord works by instruments/ 
continued Mrs. Smirck, ' and as I know I 
have wonderful spiritual, remember 1 say, 
spiritual influence over N., I may be des- 
tined as a means of establishing the Rector's 
conversion.' 

" 4 But suppose he is not one of the 
elect/ saidl. 

" ' Ah, Mrs. E., I expect you are mock- 
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ing me. But God is not mocked. As it 
says in the 2nd chap. Ephesians, 8th verse, 
4 For by grace are ye saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God/ Mrs. E., we know there is the elect 
who have this c gift of God,' but we cannot 
go and say all down a street, this man is 
condemned — that, saved. We know there 
are a certain number on 4 whom God will 
have mercy ;' but we cannot lay our hands 
on the particular one — that is — in all cases, 
and say this man is condemned. I have 
great hopes of the Rector.' 

" ' You say, Mrs. Smirck, c in all cases;' 
is there any particular case you know of, 
in which you could say, I believe this per- 
son to be condemned ?' 

" < There is.* 

" 4 Judge not, lest ye be judged.' 

" c You cannot understand all the Scrip- 
tures, Mrs. E. Your interpretation is a 
wrong one. You may as well say the 
judge and jury must not judge law cases. 
4 Judge not lest ye be judged.' The old 
gentleman I am speaking of, who is judged 
indeed, told me himself, he had no hope. 
He knew, before he died, that he was 
lost. He had no belief in Jesus whatever. 
I said, c Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt yet be saved/ He said he could 
not, and did not believe. I wrestled in the 
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spirit for him for hours, vainly. Never 
will I pray again beside the death-bed of 
the lost.' And Mrs. Smirck shuddered at 
her remembrance. 

" * And on the other hand/ said I, c is it 
not presumptuous in the sight of our 
Saviour, to be sure of our salvation.' 

" 4 Not at all, if I was to die this moment, 
I should go straight to heaven.' 

" c How happy, Mrs. Smirck, you ought 
to feel/ 

" ' So I do, in general, my dear, I have 
great peace. Wonderful peace. But every 
one has to endure the conflict of the soul. 
As it says in Scripture, ' We are not igno- 
rant of the devices of Satan/ and his 
assaults on the soul, are tremendous/ 

" 4 How good those lines are from the 
Lyra Germanica/ said I. 

" A sure stronghold our God is He 
A trusty shield and weapon, 
Our help he'll be, and set us free, 
From every ill can happen. 

" That old malicious foe 
Intends us deadly woe, 
Arm'd with the strength of hell 
And deepest craft as well. 

" On earth is not his fellow, 
Through our own force, we nothing can, 
Straight were we lost for ever, 
But for us fights the proper man. 
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" By God sent to deliver, 
Ask ye, who may this be, 
Christ Jesus, named is He." 

" 4 They are very good lines/ said Mrs. 
Smirck, 4 and now I must tell you, I have 
got a nice nurse for your baby-boy. She 
is a Protestant, and her mother seems to be 
a real Christian woman.' 

"Accordingly, Mary, as recommended by 
Mrs. Smirck, came to me, and I was not at 
all prepossessed in her favour. The baby 
evinced no objection to her, but she kept 
him out to unreasonable late hours, and 
gave the poor child a severe cold, by letting 
him sit on wet grass. One day my hus- 
band said to the servant at our lodgings, 
' This bottle of port wine seems to have 
gone very fast Biddy!' 

"'Fast, Sir!' 

" c Yes, indeed, I only had it yesterday, 
Mrs. E. and I drank two glasses out of it, 
and the bottle is nearly empty.' 

" In the evening while Mrs. Smirck was 
sitting with us, the landlady presented her- 
self. 

" * If you please, sir, Biddy is greatly 
distressed about the port-wine.' 

"Frank proceeded to demonstrate how 
many glasses a bottle of port contained. 
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" 4 It was your own servant, Mary, who 
took it, Sir.' 

" ' Mary !' 

"' Shall I call her in, Sir? 

" < Do.' 

" Marv came, looking very fat, and inno- 
cent. She had a pretty immoveable face, 
which I think would have puzzled the 
physiognomists." 



CHAPTER XI. 



;4 4 Did you take my wine? ' asked Mr. E. 

"I did Sir.' 

4 c How came you to take it.' 

• 4 c Aisy enough, Sir, the door was open/ 
4 Was it indeed.' 

' < Yes, Sir.' 

' c And are you aware stealing is punish- 
able by law? ' Mary was silent. 

" The landlady observed, ' I would not 
place a cat, much less a child under that 
girl's care. And I must tell you, ma'am, 
(to me) that I cannot let the girl stay in 
my house, for she is injuring my furniture 
in the most singular and fearful manner, 
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I can show it to you, if you will please to 
come, but gentlemen cannot be admitted. 9 

" To our surprise, Mrs. Smirck went into 
a passion, and took Mary's part. The girl 
was poor and a protestant, and naturally 
the Koman Catholics in the lodging-house 
were set against her, but she (Mrs. Smirck) 
would take the girl in, Mary should come 
home with her ; and to our increased sur- 
prise, Mary was taken into Mrs. Smirck' s 
service, and Mrs. Smirck has not spoken to 
me since. I spoke to one of her poor boys 
yesterday, and the poor fellow who seems 
idiotic, partly by nature and partly by neg- 
lect, informed me, 'his mother would beat 
him if she heard of his speaking to me.' 

" And now, I believe, dear Claribel, we 
have heard the last of Mrs. Smirck, al- 
though her history, if written word for 
word, would be an enigma not easily solved. 
How many assaults has true real religion 
to bear, and how true is that melancholy 
passage from 7th chap. Micah, 5th and 6th 
verses, c Trust ye not in a friend, put ye 
not confidence in a guide, keep the doors of 
thy mouth from her that lieth in thy bosom. 
For the son dishonoureth the father, the 
daughter riseth up against her mother, the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 
A man's enemies are those of his own 
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household.' God's enemies are often those 
who appear to belong to his especial floek, 
only by prayer can we discern between the 
true and the false, the earnest but poor 
faltering believer, and the hypocrite. 

" I must conclude, by telling you a gentle* 
man, named Cooe, is now staying with your 
uncle Capt. Cutter. Mr. Cooe comes from 

in Australia, and he is in search of 

a music-master to go out to Australia with 
him, to teach his two daughters. Mr. 
Cooe would give two hundred a year, and 
he says it would be a good opening for a 
professional gentleman. As Mr. Cooe 
would only require his services two hours 
a day, so that the professor could obtain 
other pupils, if he chose." 

Claribel saw this was kindly intended as 
a hint for her husband and herself. " Poor 
people must be banished out of their own 
land," murmured Claribel to herself. 
44 England is a country only for the rich, 
and the proud! How anxious are the 
powerful to see the weak leave Albion's 
white shores, in emigrant ships. If some 
aristocrats had their way — whether arista* 
crats of blood, or aristocrats of money — we 
should see daily, dozens of patched-up, 
leaky, ancient ships, taking off all the poor 
population, except those who are required 
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to minister to the luxuries of selfishness ! 
I like reading that text, ' It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle's eye, than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven.'" 

Having thus relieved herself and feeling 
in better humour, Claribel ran to her hus- 
band. " Take that old instrument over to 
Australia," said she, kicking the piano. 

John looked at her, and then said, " It 
would be a good plan, and he thought Lady 
Eegrec's letter most kindly meant." 

Finally, Claribel talked about Australia 
the whole evening, and urged John to write 
the very next day, and offer his services to 
Mr. Cooe. She was sick of the town of 
Hauteur, in which they were living. Sick 
of Lady F. and all its sneering, upstart 
inhabitants. But, the very next day came 

a letter from Colonel AppeU, dated S . 

He said he had gone to P , in a yacht, 

belonging to a friend, as his nerves were 
quite unshipped by the illness of his father- 
in-law, Capt. G., and the gloom of the old 
Hall. He advised Claribel to endeavour to 
go and see her aunt, who also seemed ill. 
The Colonel kindly sent his daughter a 
present of ten pounds. Claribers heart 
smote her, for of late she had completely 
neglected her aunt Margaret. 
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John mused on the singular selfishness 
of Colonel Appell, in leaving home at such 
a period. 

John determined on accompanying his 
wife to the Hall ; and when they arrived, 
poor Capt. G. was nearly at the last, 
Claribel knelt beside her Grandfather's bed 
and implored him to say one word to her. 
The poor old gentleman lay with closed eyes, 
breathing sterlorously. All his former little 
kindnesses to her, and all her own hardness 
to him, rushed on ClaribePs recollection. 
And when his spirit passed away, and he 
made no sign, Claribel recalled in sorrow, 
everything she had done amiss, and it was 
too late. She felt she would have given 
worlds to have brought back the last op- 
portunity of being kind to her grandfather. 
Then the thought flashed on her, she had a 
present time given to her of consoling and 
making one happy, who ought to be very 
near and dear to her. Is it not a wife's 
charge to soothe and console her husband ? 
and mutually to sustain each other, with 
tenderness and cheering. John noticed a 
change in his wife's disposition for the bet- 
ter, and he brought the scriptures for 
Claribel to read to Aunt Margaret. Aunt 
Margaret scarcely ever opened the bible 
herself. Claribel suddenly opened hap- 
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hazard at the 17th and 18th verses of 3rd 
chap. Revelations; " Because thou sayest I 
am rich, tod increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing, and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked, I counsel thee, to buy of 
me, gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich, and white raiment that thou mayest 
be clothed, and that the shame of thy naked- 
ness do not appear, and anoint thy eyes with 
eye-salve that thou mayest see." 



CHAPTER XII. 



u Miserable and poor, and blind, and 
naked," repeated Claribel. All at once, she 
felt intensely wretched, such a sense of 
guilt had never overtaken her before, 
though she so well knew what misery 
meant, — Cl&ribel felt herself supremely 
wicked. She fancied it was impossible 
God could have any interest in her. She 
must be one of the condemned. When her 
aunt Margaret returned with her to 
Hauteur, Mrs. D. did not notice anything 
unusual in Claribel's taciturnity and melan- 
choly, but John grieved to perceive it was 
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of a deeper shade than ever. Claribel 
wrote to Lady Eegrec, and said, " The 
torture of a wounded spirit who can bear? 
I have been trying to mortify myself in 
everything I can think of. I often fast — 
and 1 give to the poor — I deny myself — and 
1 go to church twice a-day. But I have 
obtained no peace. I am sure, to describe 
the conflict of my soul would fill a volume. 
My time seems to pass entirely in sinning, 
and then repenting of my sin. Sometimes 
my husband, when smoking too much, 
makes himself foolish under the influence 
of drink, and then I imagine him the author 
of all my woes. I think, but for him, and 
my fatal marriage in Scotland, I should 
have formed an alliance suitable to my 
station. Yesterday, in a paroxysm of rage 
against him, after conjuring up all sorts of 

fievances and fancies in my own mind, 
maliciously took his shirts out of his 
drawer, and actually tore them, bit by bit. 
I wished at the time it was his body I was 
tearing. 1 have often broken the com- 
mandment, ' Thou shalt do no murder.' 
John is of a heavenly temper, and con- 
stantly forgives me, even as c oft as I turn 
unto him and repent/ But I cannot for- 
give myself ; and such bitter tears as I 
shed! and such wailing and moaning. 
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Yesterday I read such gloomy passages in 
the Bible, about ' weeping and gnashing of 
teeth/ And I constantly feel I shall sin 
again, directly I am tempted. I am a 
worse sinner than any whoever before 
existed. All my fasting and penances and 
good works, I find of no avail." 

To which Lady Eegrec replied, "Of 
course not. As Luther says, i No suffering 
of man reaches high enough to touch the 
offended heart of an offended God ; and no 
penances or atonement of man descend 
deep enough to reach the conscience, and 
communicate to it peace.' 

" But the Hand of the Lord has been 
leading you Himself, all these past years, 
Glaribel. Remember, as Luther says, 
* The righteousness of Christ is the only 
righteousness by which the sinner is justi- 
fied. And the love of God in Christ — the 
love of God— is the only fountain of genuine 
repentance.' " 

Another wail from Claribel, the burden 
of which was " My sin — my sin — oh, my 
sin. I am a miserable sinner." 

And Lady Eegrec replied, " Let me, my 
dear convert, for such I believe you to be, 
repeat what was said to Luther. It is ap- 
plicable to all torn, bleeding hearts, as well 
as to his, Would you only be the semblance 
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of a sinner? Then you must expect only 
the semblance of a Saviour, but, if you be, 
what you say you are, a real sinner, * there 
is, for you, a real Saviour in his blood, for- 
giveness in his righteousness, a title to 
Heaven, and everlasting happiness." 

A real Saviour ! Claribel began to rea- 
lize that Jesus died for her, as well as for 
all the world. She took herself out of 
the numbers with which she had fancied 
herself incorporated. At this time, she 
was fortunate enough to hear a sermon on 
the text from the 67th Psalm, 4 And God 
even our own God shall bless us, and all 
the ends of the earth shall fear him.' Our 
own God, Claribel realised more and more, 
he came down to save her. When the 
preacher said, it is a happy thing, when we 
can say and feel c God be merciful unto us 
and bless us. 7 Claribel felt she could pray. 
She repeated to herself, over and over, ' God 
be merciful to me, oh, even unto me.' Like 
a sweet shower on the drooping flower, 
came the first light of firm faith to refresh 
Claribel's soul. She could say with the 
hymn. 

" Saviour, may we never rest, 
Till Thou art form'd within, 
Till thou hast calm'd our troubled breast, 
And crush'd the power of sin/' 
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Such was Claribel Appell's conversion, 
and the recital of the work of grace in her 
heart, as well as in any heart, would fill 
another volume. But before Claribel and 
her husband left England for Australia, 
John noticed in Claribel a change for the 
better. She became more cheerful, was 
less subject to ill-temper, and John thought, 
was gradually becoming more gentle. 
Several things she would formerly have 
stormed at, she now allowed to pass un- 
noticed. Lady Eegrec's letters were full 
of sweetness, and hopes to the repentant 
Christian. 

Dora often exerted herself beyond her 
failing strength, to write to Claribel, and 
when she added in one of the letters. 

" Your cousin, Clare Cutter, is staying 
with me until I can look out a good gover- 
ness to send home with her ; as her father 
has given up her school. Clare is a dear 
child, and we are all fond of her. She was 
a great pet of George's, who I must tell you, 
has started on his tour for the Holy Land. 
When George returns from these eastern 
countries, if the Lord permits me to see 
him again, I suppose he will be brown as 
an Arab, and with a long beard, to his 
waist " 

Claribel felt a pang at hearing Clare was 

a 
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a u pet of George's," but she found she 
could pray for the Comforter, and then her 
thoughts seemed directed to anxiety on 
Dora's account. 

Lady Eegrec was so unselfish, she seldom 
spoke of her own ill-health, and Claribel 
feared she would not be permitted to see 
her step-son again on this earth. Nor 
were Claribers fears unfounded, for while 
Aunt Margaret, and John, and Claribel, 
were staying at lodgings in Liverpool, pre- 
paratory to their voyage to Australia, 
Claribel received the melancholy intelli- 
gence from Sir George Eegrec, that her 
faithful friend Dora had departed to eternal 
happiness. It will be perceived I say 
" melancholy intelligence/' for how apt 
are we all to look upon our dead friends as 
gone — gone for ever. Whereas, as David 
spoke of his child — u He shall not return 
to me, but I shall go to him." 

The happy dead are gone to "eternal 
happiness," still we say, "the melancholy 
intelligence." We mourn over our friends 
as though they would never rise again. 
We may mourn over our own loneliness if 
we like, but not over their happiness. 

" The righteous perisheth and no man 
layeth it to heart, and merciful men are 
taken away, none, considering that the 
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righteous is taken away from the evil to 
come. He shall enter into rest, they shall 
rest in their beds," 57th Isaiah. And St. 
John the Divine, says, " that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do 
follow them, blessed are the dead, which 
die in the Lord." 

Sir George scarcely survived his beloved 
wife a year, and Clare C. wrote to her 
cousin Mrs. G., saying, Sir George had 
died of disease of the heart, Clare added 
a postcript, " Sir George's son who hurried 
home the second time from his travels, 
but too late to see his poor father. Sir 
George's son is now the baronet. Do you 
remember the gipsy, Claribel ?" 

For a few moments the old malicious foe 
again oppressed Claribel with jealousy. 
" She will marry that poor George," thought 
Claribel, "When she is old enough to gain 
her designs ! Oh, poor George ! poor ! poor !" 
And then she drove his image from her heart, 
and peace increased more and more in that 
heart, and she experienced also abundant 
blessings from God, in the shape of great 
kindness, and plenty, in her new home. 
Colonel Appell never failed in sending her 
allowance, and John had plenty of employ- 
ment. 

Claribel constantly begged her father to 

g2 
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come out to them, and constantly also she 
prayed for him. She looked back on the 
woes of her heart, and of her life, and per- 
ceived it was all intended as necessary 
discipline for her soul, "Now no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous, nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby." 12th 
Hebrews, 11th verse. 



THE END. 
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THE SKETCH OF A LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was hot as India. Everybody said so, 
and we all know what " everybody says, 
must be true." The very trees were dark, 
dingy, and thirsty-looking, and on the 
broad, serrated, and fantastic leaves of the 
oak, the dust was half an inch thick. Dogs 
ran about with their tongues a quarter of a 
yard out of their mouths, and would have left 
off their fur and gone in their skins, if they 
could. On the hot and dusty pavement of 
the town of Hauteur, people said you 
might have fried a beef-steak. Every one 
looked hot and felt hot — more especially a 
young lady who entered Mr. Drug's chemist 
shop, and bought a bottle of Kalydor. 
" What time does the last train start for 
London to-night?" asked the young lady 
of Mr. Drug. 

" 11.59." 
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" Is there no train about five or six, Mr. 
Drug?" 

" 6.55," answered the concise chemist. 

" Are you going to London to-night, 
Mrs. B?" 

" I am ; my husband has just arrived 
from India, and wishes me to meet him in 
London ;" and Mrs. B. went forth into the 
baking heat of the fiery street. 

There was a customer in the recesses of 
the shop, and he said, " Is that girl married, 

Drug?* 

" She is, Mr. P., and has been married 
these six years." 

" She looks a mere girl, Drug!" 

" She was married at fifteen, sir, and 
immediately after the ceremony her hus- 
band joined his regiment, and went out to 
India." 

" What regiment?" asked Mr. P., who, 
having nothing to do, was wasting Mr. 
Drug's time. 

" The 1,002nd, sir. There has been 
half a dozen since that, including your own 
regiment, now stationed at Hauteur bar- 
racks." 

t: And we are only just come," yawned 
Mr. P. " Did Mrs. B. know anything of 
her husband before he came to Hauteur?" 

<c It was a very sudden affair, Mr. P., and 
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young B. was only an Ensign then, but 
now a Major. The 1,002nd was ordered 
off almost immediately for foreign ser- 
vice." 

"It is strange, Drug/' said Mr. P., 
balancing himself lazily on his chair, " she 
never went out to him in all those years!" 

" The doctors said, sir, her constitution 
would never suit such a climate as India. 
Moreover, her mother is a widow — Mrs. 
C, of the cottage in the suburbs — and Mrs. 
C. did not like that her only child should 
leave her." 

" Cursed selfish !" murmured P. 

" I think it is more odd," said the 
chemist, a he never came to see her. But 
odd things are happening every day in the 
world, if people did but know them." 

" I have a great curiosity to see this B.," 
said Mr. P. 

It was several months before his curiosity 
was gratified. News reached the town that 
the Major and his wife were taking a tour 
in Scotland, and the weather had changed 
from very hot to very cold, before Major B. 
turned their steps southward. They had 
got no further than York, where the Major 
was seized with a severe head-ache, being 
subject to these attacks. As he lay on the 
sofa, he said to his wife, " I wish you would 
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bathe my head, Myrhaa. Not with that 
. Excuse me mine own for swear- 
ing ! I forgot you told me it was wrong. I 
;ot hold of the habit in India. You will 
ind my desk upstairs, and in it there is a 
nostrum, a snake-charmer gave me; the 
only thing that cures my head." 

When Myrhaa returned to the parlour, 
she found her husband apparently, instantly 
recovered, and talking cheerfully to Mr. 
Sackbut, the manager of her friends, the 
D.'s bank at Hauteur. 

" You bring me sad news of my dear 
mother," exclaimed Myrhaa nervously, 
and dropping the desk, which broke in its 
fall. 

" How impetuous you are, Myrhaa!" 
said the Major; 

Sackbut said, while picking up the 
contents of the broken desk, " Mrs. C. 
seems pretty well, Mrs. B., but not in good 
spirits. She could not live long, I think, 
without you." 

" I should have been home long before 
this, if Charles had let me," murmured 
Myrhaa. 

" Hearing you were at the same hotel 
as myself," resumed Mr. Sackbut, u I came 
to renew my acquaintance with the Major, 
who used to be a great friend of mine, 
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when Ensign B. He is very much altered 
now from the thin Ensign." 

Myrhaa was looking at a portrait which 
had fallen out of the broken desk. The 
picture represented a very dark, but beau- 
tiful woman, covered with jewels. 

Major B. put his arm round Myrhaa's 
neck, and reached the portrait out of her 
hands. " That is Mrs. T.," said he, " a 
native officer's wife. She was very kind 
to me when I first went out to India. Mrs. 
T. and her husband gave me that portrait." 

Myrhaa suddenly burst into tears. 

Mr. Sackbut looked uncomfortable, 
while Major B. said, " How childish you 
are, Myrhaa." 

The thought running in Myrhaa's head 
was, Who was the lady whose portrait 
her husband kept in his desk? " I shall 
and will cry if I choose," said Myrrha. 

" Well, do !" said the Major, locking up 
the desk and its contents in a cheffonier, 
and attaching the key of the cheffonier to 
his chain. Sackbut and I will go out in the 
meanwhile, and solace ourselves with a 
cigar!" 

They returned between nine and ten 
o'clock, and Major B. proceeded to brew 
some punch, the same, he said, as it was 
done in India. But Mr. Sackbut's capacity 
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for Indian punch was not so capacious as 
the Major's, who tossed off glass after 
glass to an extent which alarmed Myrhaa. 

" Charles never used to drink at all," 
she thought, " for the few months I knew 
him at Hauteur. What a detestable place 
India must be." And feeling disgusted, 
she said " Good night," to Mr. Sackbut. 

" Whither are you going, Myrhaa ?" 
asked the Major. 

" To rest," she replied. 

"Rest! Where will you find that! 
Every one is seeking rest, but no one 
finds it. Stay where you are, little 
grievous." 

" I shall not," answered Myrhaa. 

" There's a wife for you! Sackbut. 
Promised to love, honour, and obey, and 
the whole doosed lot of it, and doesn't! 
But women and horses must be kept well 
under, or they'll keep you under. Remem- 
ber that, Sackbut. Now sit down, Myrhaa ; 
you are now in my meshes, and can in 
nowise make your escape." 

Sackbut thought the Major had taken 
too much Indian punch ; but a few years 
afterwards these words of the Major's came 
back with singularly vivid remembrance. 

Presently Myrhaa fell asleep, being 
unable to keep her eyes open. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The cold awoke her, and she perceived 
Mr. Sackbut was gone; but the candles 
were still burning. Major B. lay on two 
chairs, breathing stertorously, and fast 
asleep. He had succumbed to the influence 
of the Indian punch. 

u I will see that portrait again," thought 
Myrhaa. She got possession of the key, 
opened the cheffonier, and, after a while, 
found the portrait, which was set in a frame 
of diamonds. A subtle odour emanated 
from the picture, which pervaded the 
room, and reached the smelling organs of 
the Major, who instantly awoke. But 
Myrhaa did not see his two eyes fixed 
on her ; — she was gazing on the portrait 
and thinking, " Yes, a beautiful woman, 
but how wicked an expression ! The eyes 
seem to glitter like a serpent's." The full, 
rosy, sensual mouth was exquisitely shaped, 
but had a look of cruelty. 
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What was that ? — 
. A blow ! 

She, Myrhaa! the indulged only child 
of a widow, receive a blow! It was not a 
hard blow. A blow given with all the 
strength of the powerful hand which struck 
her, would have cut short her career there 
and then. But it was the indignity of the 
"tap," as the Major called it, which dis- 
tressed Myrhaa, and she shivered violently 
and moaned. 

" Your curiosity is unpardonable," said 
Major B. " You can have no faith in your 
composition. Promise me, Myrhaa, most 
solemnly, you will never pry into any of 
my affairs again !" 

" I promise ! and oh, Charles, do for- 
give me, I implore you ! " 

She knelt before him, and he turned 
away, as though he heard her not. But 
later in the day, for morning had long since 
dawned, Charles said, in a kind voice, to 
Myrhaa, " Sackbut is going on this evening 

as far as D . We may as well travel 

together. It won't be many days, now, 
before you see your mammy !" 

Mrs. B. felt certain there would be 

letters for her at D , but, as usual the 

Major contrived to examine the letters first, 
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and declared there were none for Myrhaa. 
He then retired to peruse his numerous 
epistles, and Myrhaa sat quiet and pensive, 
thinking her mother was pining for her; 
and wondering Charles had put off so often, 
and on so many pretexts, getting home to 
Hauteur, She was interrupted in her 
musings by the entrance of Mr. Sackbut, 
who, after a long circumlocutory prelimi- 
nary, broke the intelligence of her mother 
being very ill. 

" My mother is dead!" screamed Myrhaa, 
" if Charles had let me, I had returned 
long ago to Hauteur, but there always 
seemed some obstacle. 

" Don't fancy the worst, Mrs. B.," said 
Sackbut. " Your dear mother has had a 
paralytic stroke. People constantly recover 
from paralysis." 

But when Myrhaa and Major B. arrived 
at Hauteur, they found Mrs. C. just alive, 
and that was all, the doctor saying Mrs. C. 
could not survive many days. But at the 
end of a week she was still alive, and she 
had made some unintelligible efforts to 
speak. Myrhaa thought her mother said 
u Charles," and Myrhaa ran down stairs for 
the Major. The Major was asleep on a 
sofa in the drawing-room, and he seemed 
uneasy in his sleep, muttering, " The 
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Begum may do what she likes! I don't 
care for her threats of poison." Myrhaa 
essayed to wake him, by pulling his long 
beard. 

He started up, saying, " Ranee, I tell 
you I must go to Europe ! I must! " He 
looked inexpressibly confused at seeing 
Myrhaa, and seemed to recall his senses 
with an- effort. " Oh, mine own ! I was 
dreaming — dreaming such nonsense ; and I 
have got one of my head-aches." 

" Poor mamma wishes to see you," said 
Myrhaa. 

" But, my love, she can't speak." 

" I understood her in saying ' Charles, 
Charles.' I am sure she wants you." 

" I suppose I must go, Myrhaa !" 

" Oh, Charles, and you used to be so 
fond of mother !" 

" She was not paralytic, then, dear ! 
Paralysis makes such a difference ! — I am 
cruel, am I? So be it, little grievous ! 
Just give me half a drop of brandy, to put 
my head to rights, and I'll go." 

" It appears to me — " began Myrrha. 

" What appears to you?" asked the 
Major, in a loud voice. 

Myrhaa flew into the dining-room, and 
brought her husband a table spoonful of 
brandy in a wine-glass. 
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The Major quietly threw it, wine glass 
and all, under the fire. " Bring me the 
bottle," said he. 

Myrhaa brought the bottle. Major B. 
took "two half drops," in the shape of 
two full wine glasses. 

Myrhaa stared aghast. " You will 
smell of brandy," said she. 

" I am up to that," remarked her 
husband, taking from his pocket, a box 
which possessed the same perfume as 
the mysterious picture. The box con- 
tained a dark paste, of which paste he 
ate a small piece. " Now, then," said he, 
as Myrhaa walked up stairs, the feeling 
of the great change which had taken place 
in Charles gained more and more upon her. 
" I only knew Charles a few months," she 
thought, " and he had to leave me on the 
day of our marriage. How India has altered 
him." 

As Major B. entered the sick room, Mrs. 
C. had her hand on the coverlet. The 
Major bent over her hand and kissed it. 
He then held his handkerchief to his eyes, 
as though overcome by sensibility, and 
quietly left the apartment. 

Mrs. C. now stared strangely with her 
eyes, and Myrhaa endeavoured, but in 
vain, to comprehend her unintelligible 

H 
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words. At last the poor mother lay silent 
for two hours. 

Myrhaa knelt by her lovingly ; yet 
mourning to see the mute agony which lay 
in her pinched features. 

It was the opinion of the nurse, Mrs. C. 
wanted to say something, but couldn't. 
" She wants to say something to you 
terribly," added the professional. 

Myrhaa, at last, in simple faith, prayed, 
" Oh, Lord God, let my mother speak, if 
you please." 

Immediately Mrs. C. uttered sounds 
strange, husky, and seemingly uttered at a 
distance. But they were distinct. u Poor 
Myrhaa ! Poor Myrhaa ! Where is 
Charles?" At this moment the doctor 
entered. " Come away, Mrs. B.," said he; 
"you had better come away." 

" My mother is dying," cried Myrhaa. 

The doctor whispered to the nurse, who 
fetched Major B. 

Myrhaa looked wild with grief, and said 
to her husband, " Mamma asked for you." 

Major B. turned with an hesitating air, 
towards the bed. The dying eyes of the 
paralysed were also turned towards him. 

Long afterwards Myrhaa well understood 
their mysterious import. 

Mrs. C. tried to hide her face in the 
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pillow, as though to shut out some horrible 
sight. 

" I think she is afraid of somebody/' 
said the nurse, wiping the dews of death 
from the pallid brow with refreshing vine- 
gar. 

Myrhaa would have embraced her 
departing parent, but the Major seized his 
wife in his arms, and carried her to her 
own room. 

" Stay here," said he, "you will be very 
ill yourself, and disappoint all my hopes." 
But the shock of her mother's death was 
too great for an affectionate heart, and 
while Mrs. C. was carried from the house, 
in all the dread paraphernalia of woe, 
Myrhaa was lying ill, and the turf had 
begun to grow green on her mother's 
grave, before she was able to visit it 

It had been a " green Christmas," as it 
is called, and Myrhaa, finding the day 
balmy and soft, sat on her camp-stool before 
the grave, as she pencilled on a piece of 
paper the copy for an inscription on her 
mother's tomb. " Oh, my beloved parent !" 
she murmured aloud. " I will pray for 
resignation to support your everlasting loss ! 
Oh, what virtues have shone so conspi- 
cuously on your pale countenance, reposing 
below, in the eternal sleep of death ! That 

h 2 
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eye beaming with sensibility and benevo- 
lence, for ever closed. Those lips which 
had cheered my imagination, and, mildly 
sweet, had consoled and comforted me, for 
ever silent ! Beloved mother ! Thou hast 
left a void in my heart, which can never 
be supplied." 

" For ever ! and never ! Despairing 
words ! Mrs. B.," uttered the pleasant voice 
of Miss D., behind her. 

Miss D. was the eldest of the three 
daughters of Mr. D., Banker of Hauteur. 

"Your dear mother, Mrs. B., will one day 
speak sweet words to you again ! One day 
her eye will again beam on you in motherly 
tenderness. Our Saviour Himself says, 
in 5th chap. St. John, 'the hour is coming in 
the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice, and shall come forth/ 
And you know, King David said, 12th chap. 
2nd Samuel, ' While the child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept, for I said, who 
can tell whether God will be gracious to 
me that the child may live. But now he is 
dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I 
bring him back again? I shall go to him, 
but he shall not return to me. 7 These 
sweet passages of Scripture, ought to con- 
sole you, dear Mrs. B., and though your 
dear parent cannot return to you, picture 
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to yourself your going to meet her in 
realms of eternal glory ; and every day as 
it passes, brings you a day nearer Home, 
nearer to Jesus." 

" It is difficult to imagine the bodies 
rising again," said Myrhaa. " Fancy all 
those tombs breaking away ! and the dead 
stepping forth!" 

" As it says in Daniel," said Miss D., 
simply, " some to everlasting life and some 
to everlasting shame and contempt." 

" Yes ; but just think," pleaded Myrhaa, 
of all the pieces of bodies scattered about 
on fields of battles — a leg here, and an arm 
there — and many wounded people dismem- 
bered, and leaving a portion of their bodies 
behind." 

" All to be united in perfection, at the 
day of resurrection," said Miss D. " You 
will see in the 19th verse, 26th chap. Isaiah, 
* Thy dead men shall live. Together with 
my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust, for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast out the dead.' The earth will ' cast/ 
or throw out the dead ; therefore, those 
large tombs, and those humbler graves, 
will all break down, and forth will come 
the dead, like Lazarus. In many cities, 
the very dust beneath our feet may rise up 
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in bodies, for just consider ! the countless 
millions lying buried in the earth ! ' The 
sea, also, will give up its dead.' " 

" But what sort of body will it be in the 
resurrection ?" asked Myrhaa. 

" c Our vile bodies shall be fashioned like 
unto Christ's glorious body/ as you will 
see in the Scriptures," said Miss D. " And 
St. Paul says in his 1st epistle to the Corin- 
thians, 1 5th chapter, ' How are the dead 
raised, and with what body do they come? 
Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die, and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
which shall be, but bare grain ; it may be 
wheat or some other grain, but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased him/ There- 
fore, as dead wheat springs up into green 
corn, so our bodies are raised from the 
dead. ' Our body/ as St. Paul continues, c is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear, 
the image of the heavenly. For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.' " 

" Constantly," said Myrhaa, " I say, 
in my belief, at Church, ' I believe in the 
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Holy Ghost, in the Holy Catholic Church, 
the Communion of Saints, the Forgiveness 
of Sins, the Resurrection of the body;' but, 
like many others, I am too apt to repeat 
with my lips, without thinking in my 
heart of the meaning of the words I am 
speaking. At this grave of my beloved 
mother, the thought of her body coming 
forth is awful! and I cannot picture to 
myself at all the sort of body it will be !" 

" The same body, yet like unto Christ's 
c glorious body/ " said Miss D. " You will 
find in the Levitical law, that the blood 
of slain creatures was never to be eaten, it 
was ' to be poured on the earth like water,' 
because it was the life. Blood is the life 
of animals. Blood is the life of human 
beings ; therefore blood will not be required 
in our 'spiritual bodies.' All our physi- 
cians and scientific men tell us, there is a 
daily waste of body life, which requires a 
continual fresh supply of blood. Every 
few years our bodies are changed ; they are 
the same bodies, and yet not the same, for 
they are renewed. I think this ought to 
give you a glimmer of what our spiritual 
bodies may be in Heaven. In the 15th 
Corinthians, 50th verse, ' Now this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption 
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inherit incorruption ;' but in the 52nd verse, 
4 The dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.' For you are 
aware there will be multitudes on the earth 
at the last day, who will not see death at 
all. The 4 wicked, indeed, will then seek 
death, but death will flee from them,' but 
the righteous, 'which are alive and remain,' 
as it says in the 4th chapter 1st Thess., 
4 shall be caught up together with them' — 
4 them/ meaning the righteous dead — 4 in 
the clouds/ ' to meet the Lord in the air, 
and shall ever be with the Lord. Where- 
fore comfort one another, with these words.' 
And so you will feel comfortable, and I 
shall feel comfortable in all trouble and 
affliction, at these words, and hundreds of 
other comfortable words in Scripture." 

44 And some will not taste the bitterness 
of death at all !" said Myrhaa. 4 ' It seems 
not fair!" 

44 As it says in Scripture," said Miss D., 
44 they will be 4 changed in a twinkling / but 
it is not for us to know how much they 
may suffer in that change. I trust you 
will read the 20th chap, of St. Matthew at 
your leisure, for in the first part, you will 
find the parable of the husbandman, who 
went out and hired labourers at a penny 
a day. I hope you will read the chapter. 
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After awhile the husbandman went out at the 
eleventh hour, which would answer for the 
last day of the world, and hired labourers, 
and thev all received the same, a penny a 
day. And the first received just the same 
as the last, a penny, so the first grumbled, 
saying, * These last have wrought but one 
hour, and thou hast made them equal unto 
us, which have borne the burden and heat 
of the day.' Like you, they regarded the 
4 husbandman/ as not being ' fair/ For the 
husbandman/ is typical of our Lord. But 
our Lord says, ' Friend, I do thee no 
wrong, didst thou not agree with me for a 
penny? Take that thine is, and go thy 
way. I will give unto this last, even as 
unto thee/ Even so the sinner now con- 
verted unto Jesus, will receive the same 
privileges as Abraham, of hundreds of years 
ago, for both will take part in the 4 Com- 
munion of Saints.' And also, the Christian 
believer of the last day shall enter into 
glory the same as believers dying now. 
Christians, at the last day, will never die, 
but the Lord says, in the 15th verse, 
u Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own ? Is thine eye evil because 
1 am good? So the last shall be first, and 
the first last, for many are called, but few 
chosen.' " 
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" You have made things clearer to me, 
dear Mary," said Myrhaa, as they walked 
slowly towards the cottage; "but it still 
seems all very strange to me. My head 
is not so strong as yours." 

" Your faith is weaker," said Mary. 

" It seems strange the Lord should have 
created us at all! ,, sighed Myrhaa. 

Said Mary, " The Lord says Himself, in 
Scripture, ' Neither tell I you by what au- 
thority I do these things.' Ah, Mrs. B., it 
is Satan who puts into our head thoughts 
of carping surprise at the scheme of crea- 
tion. Beware of being surprised at any- 
thing it pleases God to do. That is the 
thin edge of unbelief itself, which, if Satan 
succeeds to introduce, he will roar with 
delight. The Lord created Satan himself. 
It was the Lord's will to do so. You will 
see in the 4th chapter of Isaiah, 7th verse, 
4 1 form the light, and create darkness. 1 
make peace, and create evil. I, the Lord, 
do all these things.' " 
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CHAPTER III. 

" You are very much changed, Mary," 
remarked Myrhaa. " Your voice is softer 
and sweeter, and your face calmer, than it 
used to be ; that is, before I left Hauteur 
to meet my husband in London." 

" I am glad you think I am changed/for 
I know it is for the better, thanks be to 
my merciful Saviour," said Miss D. 

" I am getting more observant than I 
used to be," said Myrhaa. " I remember 
at school, you used to think me dull." 

" Did I ?" laughed Miss D. " And who 
is it you think changed besides me?" 

" How do you think Charles is altered?" 
said Mrs. B., suddenly asking a question 
out of her turn. 

" As Mr. Sackbut said," observed Miss 
D., " your husband is altered from a thin 
Ensign to a stout Major!" 

" It was death-vacancies gave him his 
Majority," said Myrhaa. 

" But his eyes and nose are just the 
same," said Miss D. "They seem very 
little altered from the time he stood beside 
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you at the altar, more than eight years 
ago, and I and my sisters were your brides- 
maids." 

In after years, these words came full and 
fresh to Mary's remembrance. 

They now found the object of their re- 
marks, parading the lawn before the cottage, 
in company with Mr. P. and Mr. Sackbut, 
who were both rather too partial to drink- 
ing sangaree and smoking cigars with the 
Major. 

" How do you do, Miss D. ?" said the 
Major. " How is your pretty mamma-in- 
law ?" 

"Mamma-in-law!" echoed Myrhaa. 

" Yes, dear Mrs. B.," said Mary. " You 
have not yet had time to hear the news. 
My father married again, very suddenly 
and unexpectedly, shortly before you re- 
turned to Hauteur.' ' 

"Don't stare, Myrhaa," said Charles. 
" Won't you allow anybody to get married 
but you and me?" 

Myrhaa very confusedly told Mary, she 
should call on Mrs. D. the next morning. 

Myrhaa followed out this intention, and 
she was favourably impressed with Mr. 
D.'s second choice. 

The Major seemed even more favourably 
impressed than Myrhaa, and called Mrs. 
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D. his pocket Venus. He had discovered 
Myrhaa's weak point, and he was well 

Sractised in the art of teazing. He teazed 
fyrhaa into consenting to attend one of 
Mrs. D.'s parties, and he took sundry im- 

{)lements of Indian tricks, which he had 
earnt in India, and which he had promised 
his "pocket Venus" to show off to her 
company. 

Mrs. C. had been now nine months dead, 
and it was the beginning of August ; but 
Myrhaa felt herself out of place at Mrs. 
D.'s party, and was longing to be away, 
when a dark hand suddenly caught the 
blind behind her chair, and raised it. 

The window looked out towards the 
street, and was wide open. The owner of 
the hand was a deep dark-brown man, and 
Myrhaa felt sure she had seen him before. 
Before she could exclaim, Mrs. D., who 
was a restless little woman, and never quiet, 
came up to the window. 

" Salaam, Baba, Sahib/' said the dark 
man, bowing profoundly. 

" Who are you?" asked Mrs. D., pleased 
at the man's humble salutation. 

" Your honour's servant is honoured by 
your question, and he is called Jemset- 
jee." 

The East Indian paused abruptly, and 
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then resumed : " I can perceive the lord 
sahib in the room is doing some Hindos- 
tanee conjuring. I can do better, if the 
Begum will suffer her lowly and very obe- 
dient servant so to do." 

" Are you a conjuror, and can you tell 
fortunes?" asked Mrs. D. eagerly. 

Jemsetjee, as he called himself, bowed. 

" Ah, Mrs. D.," said Mary, coming up, 
" don't listen to those Lascars. And if he 
could tell fortunes, it is wrong to listen." 

Mary's little opposition at once decided 
her step-mother to have the man in. 

" Go round to the hall door," said Mrs. 
D. "I'll let you in." 

At Mary's request, Mr. D. went out into 
the hall to remonstrate with his little wife. 

Mrs. D. thrust a chamber-candlestick 
into her husband's hands. "You very 
well know, D.," said she, " it is long past 
your bed-time. Come, march." 

The obedient husband went off to bed, 
the wife knowing he would not be missed, 
while she was there to make a proper 
story. 

"Well, to be sure!" said Mary, who 
had followed her father into the hall. " I 
suppose you will be sending me to bed 
next." 

"It is the best place, I think, for wet 
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blankets," said Mrs. D., flippantly. " And 
now, Mr. Lascar, or whatever you are, 
come in and astonish my guests." 

She threw wide the drawing-room door. 
u Ladies and gentlemen, and Major B. 
particularly, — here is a native of India, who 
will throw all your tricks completely into 
the shade." 

All at once it flashed on Myrbaa's mind 
that Jenisetjee's face was exactly like the 
picture in Charles's desk. The same 
brilliant black and deceitful eyes, the same 
perfectly shaped nose; the same sensual 
and cruel mouth! The likeness was re- 
markable, and perfect. 

"How strange!" murmured Myrhaa, 
aloud. 

Mr. P. was beside her, and said : " Do 
you mean, it is strange that the Major 
knows that East Indian ?" 

" Does he know him ?" asked Myrhaa, 
startled. 

"Evidently," returned Mr. P. "I ex- 
pect the man is a sepoy. The Major has 
no doubt seen him out in India." 

But no one, at the time, except P. and 
Sackbut, had noticed the recognition pass- 
ing between the Major and Jemsetjee. 
They had spoken softly in Hindostanee; 
and presently the Major gave Jemsetjee 
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some fine white sand, which the conjuror 
held round for people to inspect. He then 
took a common earthenware jar of small 
size from the shawl twisted round his 
waist. He threw the sand into the jar, 
and poured water on the sand. People 
who wished to do so, went up to the table, 
and saw the sand at the bottom of the clear 
pellucid water. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Jemsetjee then held the jar gracefully 
aloft, and uttered some cabalistic words, 
keeping his glittering eyes intently fixed 
on Mrs. B.'s face. 

She felt uncomfortable, yet seemed im- 
pelled to gaze at the conjuror. Then a 
strange pam came over her face, a whir- 
ring noise sounded in her brain. 

"What a pity it is," said Minnie D., 
beside her, " that Mrs. D. should have in- 
troduced that man here. His eyes look so 
evil ! And look at him now ; he has taken 
the sand out of the water, and behold, it is 
as dry as before it was placed in the jar." 
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Mrs. B. suddenly fell back in her chair, 
apparently fast asleep. There was great 
confusion, and Major B. carried Myrhaa 
up-stairs to a small room, Minnie and 
Martha D. thought was unoccupied. But 
when the door was opened, they perceived 
a young man, who, from his family resem- 
blance, was evidently the Miss D.'s brother, 
whisking the walls in all directions with 
his pocket-handkerchief. Mary D. was 
standing by, gazing at him in great sorrow. 

" Oh, poor Mrs. B., what is the matter 
with her!" said young D. "I hope the 
spiders have not frightened her," and he 
whisked something off Mrs. B.'s dress. 

"What are you doing, sir?" asked the 
Major, sternly, while the three girls tried 
vainly to restore Mrs. B., not knowing if it 
was a fainting-fit, though Myrhaa appeared 
sleeping calmly and strangely. 

"Excuse me, sir," said young D.; "I 
suppose you are Mrs. B.'s husband. You 
have something of the look of him." 

"Who is this fellow?" said the Major, 
speaking thickly. 

" Don't you remember Willie ? — my 
brother?" asked Mary D., looking sur- 
prised in the midst of all her trouble* 
" But what can be the matter with Mrs. 
B.? We ought to send for Dr. Stephens." 

i 
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"It is the spiders," said Willie D. 
" Where do the beggars come from ? 
There is one now on Mrs. B.'s face. It 
is a fearful black spider, with sixteen legs ! 
It is immensely large ! — most hideously 
black, and it actually winks at me with its 
loathsome yellow eyes!" 

Something had evidently annoyed the 
Major, for he seized the unoffending Willie, 
and saying, " Get out of this, you drunkard," 
he opened the door, and kicked him out. 

But by the law of Nature, two bodies 
cannot at once occupy the same place, and 
as Dr. Stephens was just about to enter, 
poor Willie's body propelled violently 
against him, gave his body an impetus 
towards the stairs, down which the •unfor- 
tunate doctor rolled, and Willie D. on the 
top of him. 

In the midst of the confusion, the Major's 
voice was loudly heard calling, 4( Jemsetjee, 
Jemsetjee !" 

The East Indian came up the stairs, and 
into the parlour. 

" Unmesmerize her!" said the Major. 

Jemsetjee gazed a moment at the sleep- 
ing Myrhaa, and then made sundry passes, 
and Myrhaa slowly awoke. 

The Major spoke a few hurried sentences 
to Jemsetjee in Hisdostanee, who, after a 
while, left the house. 
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The Major now carried his wife down- 
stairs, the hall being full of people, many 
of whom surveyed the Major with black 
looks. 

Dr. Stephens sat on a hall chair, and was 
telling his friends Major B. had insulted 
him. 

" What are you crying there for?" asked 
B., en passant. 

" Sir, I'm not crying !" said Stephens, 
enraged; "but you threw me down-stairs." 

" 1 did not mean it, sir," said Major B., 
resuming his customary nonchalant and 
slightly satirical manner. "Young Mr. 
D. was insulting to me, and I gave him a 
kick ; but who was to know you were out- 
side the door?" 

Young D. had apparently forgotten his 
flight down-stairs, for he wished to assist 
in placing Myrhaa in the carriage, and he 
said to her : " There are some fellows 
quarrelling far down the street, Mrs. B. I 
hope they won't annoy you ; but they are 
using beastly language." 

"It is an unusually quiet night," said 
Major B., " and not a breath stirring. 
That fejlow has delirium tremens" added 
the Major to Myrhaa, on their way home. 

But Myrhaa was still too drowsy to 
answer, and the next day seemed ill. 

i2 
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The Major and Dr. Stephens having quar- 
relled, Myrhaa had a new doctor, unused to 
her constitution, and one, also, she did not 
like ; and after the birth of her twin son 
and daughter, she never seemed to regain 
strength. 

The Major got impatient at poor Myr- 
haa's languor, and depressed spirits, and as 
Mrs. D. often kindly came to the Cottage 
to visit Mrs. B., Charles turned to her with 
pleasure, and declared to Myrhaa he ever 
felt better after an hour's chat with his 
"pocket Venus." 

Therefore Myrhaa was not surprised at 
Charles insisting upon her exerting herself 
to go out to call on Mrs. D. He said he 
had an " engagement with P., but she 
would be quite 'safe' in the hired brougham." 
Mrs. B. felt perfectly safe, but she thought 
it had been Charles 7 duty to accompany 
her. However, she was learning the law, 
that in thought and deed must wives sub- 
mit to their husbands, and that wives like 
Mrs. D. were only " exceptions" to the 
"rule." As Myrhaa alighted from her 
hired carriage, she recognised a familiar 
but mysterious perfume, which seemed to 
pervade the whole house. It was like otto 
of roses, and bales of cashmere shawls. 

" I suppose you recognize that scent, 
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Mrs. B.," said Mrs. D. in her usual flippant 
manner, as she entered the drawing-room. 

Myrhaa thought of the picture of the 
Indian beauty, and sighed. 

44 Your husband gave me the scent, Mrs. 
B. It is very powerful, and it need be, for 
that dreadful creature, Willie, is just gone, 
and it is quite necessary the house should 
be fumigated after him." 

" What is this, Mrs. D.," said her three 
step-daughters, entering from a walk, 
" about Willie going, during our absence !" 

The girls shook hands, and kissed 
Myrhaa, who felt distressed for them. 

Mrs. D. had a bright spot on each cheek, 
and her eyes glittered. " You can follow 
him if you like," said Mrs. D., " he is at 
Snap's lodgings, in Dragon Street." 

" A poor place, Mrs. D.," said Myrhaa. 

44 Good enough for him and his" said 
Mrs. D., trying to appear calm, and cutting 
the leaves of a new book, called the " The 
Wells of Baca." Her hand tottered, and 
every finger trembled. 

44 Then you have turned our brother out 
of the house !" said Martha D. 

44 Say what youplease!" cried Mrs. D., 
throwing the 44 Wells of Baca" to the 
other side of the room, in dangerous proxi- 
mity to Martha's eye. Then, with a defiant 
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air, the little lady stood akimbo, and said 
to Mrs. B., " I could not suffer a drunkard 
to remain in my house. He will perish, 
soul and body. He was never without 
bottles of spirits under his bed, and I have 
endured him ever since you were taken ill 
at my party last August ; four months ago. 
He came down from London, on leave, 
contrary to his father's wish." 

Mrs. D. had a plausible way of speaking, 
and her tongue had often gained her own 
ends for her. 

But Myrhaa B. was single-minded and 
simple, and she judged people according to 
the halls of truth, in which her mind 
dwelt. She turned away from Mrs. D., 
and taking a silent but affectionate farewell 
of the sisters, she re-entered the carriage, 
desiring the driver to take her a short 
distance, and then home. It happened he 
drove by a cottage in which Jemsetjee, 
the Hindoostane, had taken up his abode, 
for reasons which Myrhaa (being over- 
burdened with the organ of causality), 
would have liked to solve. Jemsetjee 
came from his door, like a spider from his 
web, and confronted that poor, shrinking 
fly, Myrhaa. 

" Salaam, baba Sahib. Don't fear I'll 
mesmerise you again ! I did not know you 
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were so easy a subject. Let the poor 
Jemsetjee warn you ! He is, who is your 
husband, is not your husband !" 

The carriage proceeded, and presently 
Myrhaa called out to the driver, " John, 
why did you drive me past that man's 
cottage?" 

" It is a pretty drive, ma'am, considered, 
and sometimes people like to see that 
queer Sepoy chap. Though if your 
shadder happens to fall on whatever he 
may happen to be a-eating and drinking of, 
he throws it all away, and breaks his 
plates! He thinks, ma'am, the shadder 
of a Christian's presence, pollutes his 
meals!" 

" Awful," shuddered Myrhaa. " Mind, 
John, never, never on any account, take 
me by that dreadful man's house again !" 

" All right, ma'am," said John, going 
on, and thinking to himself, that all the 
gentlefolks he had ever seen, were full of 
some strange crotchet or other, from which 
working people were entirely exempt. 

" Have you had a pleasant drive, mine 
own?" So said the voice of the Major, as 
he threw away one of the cigars he was 
addicted to smoking, and kindly lifted 
Myrhaa out of the vehicle, and on to the 
sofa in her drawing-room. 
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" He is, who is your husband, is not 
your husband," repeated Myrhaa aloud, 
and rather dreamily. Her heart felt bowed 
down by the strange weight of Jemsetjee's 
words. 

The Major's face, usually very red, got 
purple, and he gasped for breath. " What 
are you saying, Myrhaa V 9 said he, clearing 
his voice. 

" Jemsetjee said to me, c He is, who is 
your husband, is not your husband,' " said 
Myrhaa. 

The Major had resumed the nonchalent 
and reckless air which seemed habitual to 
him, but which Myrhaa remembered had not 
been usual in his Ensign days. 

" How are you, Major? I hope you 
feel stronger, Mrs. B.," said Mr. Sackbut, 
entering. 

The Major received his Mend almost 
with open arms. Never had Mr. Sackbut 
received a more cordial welcome, and he 
was continually at the cottage, after Mr. 
D.'s bank was closed, to partake of san- 
garee and a cheroot with Major B. 

" You are looking grave, old fellow," 
said the Major. 

"Naturally/ 7 said Sackbut; "for Mrs. 
D. has turned poor Willie out of doors. " 
" No scandal against Elizabeth, I hope," 
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said Major B., coolly lighting a cigar, and 
giving one to Sackbut, while Myrhaa re- 
mained thoughtful and wearied on her sofa. 
"Don't say a word against my 'pocket 
Venus/ " 

'I I must," said Sackbut. " Poor Willie 
D. is dying." 

"Oh, not dying, Mr. Sackbut!" said 
Myrhaa ; and she burst into tears. 

It was Jemsetjee, and not Willie D., who 
was the source of these tears; but Mr. 
Sackbut said: "I am sure, Mrs. B., it is 
very kind of you to cry for poor young 
D. ; but he has not many days to live, you 
may depend. I saw him just now, and he 
keeps his sisters close beside him, saying, 
they shield him from the green, and blue, 
and yellow, and golden devils, who are 
always running about his room, and trying 
to play hide and seek with him." 

" Poor fellow!" said Myrhaa. 

" You had better call to-morrow," said 
the Major, kindly, "and ask his sisters 
how he gets on." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Myrhaa had feared her husband would 
have taken the side of Mrs. D., and pre- 
vented her from inquiring after Willie. 

But Charles was often capricious. " He 
never used to be capricious/' thought 
Myrhaa. But he now became wholly 
devoted and attentive to his wife, and never 
seemed happier than when she and the 
babies were together, and he was playing 
with them. 

But still Myrhaa felt an insuperable 
reluctance, like a wall of constraint, in 
speaking to her husband of the thirst for 
information she experienced, respecting his 
mysterious connection with Jemsetjee. 

He was playing one day with the babies, 
as usual, when, to Mrs. B.'s surprise, Mrs. 
D., to whom Myrhaa had determined never 
to speak again, quietly sailed into the room, 
and placed her little self, but her very large 
skirts, on a wide chair, which the Hauteur 
upholsterer called a "crinoline chair." 

" Willie D. is just dead, 57 said Mrs. D. 

" May the Lord have mercy on his soul," 
said Myrhaa. 
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" I don't think it," said Mrs. D. 

" What !" cried Myrhaa, ringing for the 
nurse, to take away the babies. 

" You will see," said Mrs. D., " in the 
6th chapter of 1st Cor., 10th verse, among 
other crimes mentioned, 4 Nor drunkards,' 
mind, Mrs. B., ' drunkards,' ' shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God;' and in Gala- 
tians, 5th chapter, 21st verse, ' drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like, of the which 
I tell you before, as I have also told you 
in time past, that they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.' " 

Myrhaa had become more acquainted 
with the Bible since Mary D. 7 s con- 
version to Christ's service, and she now 
read from 1 Peter iv- 3, " ' For the time 
past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought .the will of the Gentiles, when we 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of 
wine? But in Jesus, * we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace.' That 
is in the 1st chapter of Ephesians." 

"But Willie D. never repented," said 
Mrs. D. 

"How know we that?" remarked Myrhaa. 

" Go it, my pigeons — Newgate's a-fire !'* 
murmured the Major, softly, lighting 
another cheroot. 
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" Oh, Charles, for shame !" said Myrhaa ; 
and she continued, " In that beautiful chap- 
ter of the 13 th of 1st Corinthians, which 
Mary often read to me, it says, 'Charity 
thinketh no evil/ " 

"God is not mocked," said Mrs. D., 
"Willie died a drunkard; therefore I be- 
lieve him, and two or three others I know 
of, to be in a hot corner of hell." 

The Major irreverently laughed, and 
Myrhaa was greatly distressed. But she 
knew her husband was not a Christian, and 
she continued: "A wicked person dying 
unrepentant, and blaspheming the name of 
God, not believing at all, but treating the 
blood of Christ with contempt, such a one, 
of whom we occasionally hear, these are 
the mockers of God, and cannot be saved." 

The Major rose from his seat uneasily, 
and as he left the room, he said, " Myrhaa, 
you had better drop this subject. It will 
make you ill, I know." 

" But poor Willie had faith" said Myrhaa. 
"Great faith; and a more simple-hearted 
and single-minded young man could not 
exist. I have full hope of him." 

" Then I have not," said Mrs. D., rising. 
" There is no hope for the drunkard;" and 
wishing Myrhaa " Good morning," she left 
the room. She met the Major in the hall, 
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and talked and laughed with him for some 
time, and finally he escorted her to the 
Bank. 

Myrhaa watched her husband and Mrs. 
D. walking down the carriage drive, and 
jealousy again oppressed her heart. She 
knew that jealousy was her "besetting 
sin," and she strove against her suspicions, 
uttering a short prayer many times to her- 
self. " Lord have mercy on me, and enable 
me to overcome my jealousy." She deter- 
mined on going to see the poor sisters, just 
parted for some years from their only 
brother. 

Snap's lodgings was in a narrow bye- 
street, and the door and the passage were 
of the narrowest description. Everything 
was on a narrow, scrimped, pinched, and 
economical scale, and the tiny parlour into 
which Myrhaa was shown seemed to be in 
a corner; and the melancholy grate held 
two pieces of coal. 

But the Miss D.'s heart was large, and 
they affectionately and warmly embraced 
Myrhaa. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" This was a poor place," said Myrhaa, 
in tears, " after the Bank." 

The sisters wiped away their own tears. 
" It matters not, dear Mrs. B. now. We 
have every assurance our dear brother is 
in glory." 

" Of course," said Myrhaa, " though 
Mrs. D. said he was not." And then 
Myrhaa blushed, for she possessed a na- 
tural thoughtlessness, which led her to 
speak out on impulse. 

The sisters induced Mrs. B. to tell them 
all that Mrs. D. had said. 

" It matters not," said Mary, " for no 
voice of mankind can condemn a fellow- 
creature. God, alone, is Judge. But I 
tell you, dear Mrs. B., what is distressing. 
It is so difficult to discern between the true 
Christian and the hypocrite. Both may 
apparently love God. Both may visit the 
poor. Both may appear full of Faith. 
Both may seem to be full of Good Works. 
Both may talk beautifully on religion ; the 
hypocrite, perchance, may converse far 
better on religion than the Christian. But 
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the hypocrite's actions and words are not 
wedded together. Though even here, de- 
ception may arise. The Christian is apt 
to fall occasionally, even as the beloved 
David, who is the sweetest example of a 
beautiful mind and a lovely temper. But 
he fell into terrible excesses of the flesh. 
The worldling then — the thousands rushing 
gaily down the broad road, amid flowers, 
dancing, and 4 revellings,' condemn the 
religion, instead of the people, and the 
hypocritical professor of religion — the imi- 
tator of the true Christian, does more harm 
towards God's own people, and towards 
Christ's cause, than these worldlings. The 
worldlings deceive themselves. The hypo- 
critical imitators try to deceive God. I ou 
may remember, Mrs. B., how often the 
people of Hauteur repeated that Falsely, 
who was the Actuary of the Savings' Bank, 
and robbed the poor people of all their 
savings, had a chapel, and preached there 
every Sunday. They were inclined to 
scorn the religion, on account of the hypo- 
critical professor. But even the real 
Christian will be deceived by the professors, 
and as it says in 2nd Cor., 11th chap., 
14th ver., " And no marvel, for Satan him- 
self is transformed into an angel of light. 
Therefore, it is no great thing if his minis- 
ters also be transformed as the ministers of 
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righteousness, whose end shall be according 
to their works/ And as the study of 
comparing the Old Testament and the 
New, is most interesting and instructive, 
you will find in Amos 5th chap., 21st verse, 
that God will reject false 'prophets,' or 
hypocrites, and despise their prayers and 
offerings. 4 1 hate, I despise your feast 
days, and I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies. Though ye offer me burnt 
offerings, and your meat offerings, I will 
not accept them, neither will I regard the 
peace offerings. • • But let judgment 
run down as waters, and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.' Ah, my dear Mrs. B., 
in the days when all hearts shall be known, 
and the judgment books be opened, the 
true Christian and the hypocrite shall be 
known apart." 

When Myrhaa left her friends, she saw 

Jemsetjee in the street, and such was her 

• fear of the East Indian, she ran until near 

her house, when she met James, her page, 

with the afternoon letters. 

" Any letters for me, James !" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

Myrhaa held out her hand for her letter. 

James hesitated, "Master said, ma'am" — 

But at this moment, the Major suddenly 
appeared, and took the letters. 

" Give me mine, Charles," said Myrhaa. 
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But he was intent on perusing an epistle 
which seemed to blanch his usually florid 
complexion. 

"Ah, my darling Myrhaa," said he, put- 
ting his arm round her waist, and walking 
witfi her through a narrow shady grove 
which formed part of the pretty grounds 
attached to the house. "My sweetest 
Myrhaa!" and he kissed her again and 
again. 

Surprise made her forgetful of her letter, 
and Charles, explaining that business of a 
most urgent nature would call him away 
to London by the 4.59 train, went into the 
house to make hurried preparation. 

Myrhaa felt bewildered, and her brain 
in a whirl. If she found time to ask her 
husband any question, he seemed to kiss 
it away ; and at last, with a few caresses to 
the baby, and softly saying, " You will 
soon forget me, Myrhaa," he was gone. 

And gone from her sight for ever ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Days passed on, and the anxious Myrhaa 
did not hear from her husband. Mrs. D. 
left Hauteur the next day, and people won- 
dered she had not remained for the funeral 
of her step-son. And then a rumour arose 
that Major B. and Mrs. D. had eloped to- 
gether. 

It was well-known Major B. and Mrs. D. 
had carried on a flirtation, and numbers of 
small occurrences were now brought up 
which had not been particularly noticed at 
the time. Shakespeare says, life is the sum 
of small things, and people wondered Mrs. 
B. had "not seen for herself. " They little 
knew the pangs of jealousy, poor Myrhaa, 
had secretly endured. 

Martha D. wrote to her step-mother's 
friend at Richmond, to whom Mrs. D. had 
expressed her intention of going ; and in 
reply, the "friend" said, Mrs. D. was not 
there, and not expected. 

The question then arose, Where were 
they? Three months passed, and Mrs. B. 
had not heard from her husband; neither 
had Mr. D. heard from his wife. 
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The Miss D.'s returned to their father's 
house, although their step -mother had in- 
timated to them they were to remain at 
Snap's lodgings, and never to return home 
again. 

Mary D. found her whole time occupied, 
for there was not only her usual amount 
of poor people to listen to, and read to, but 
she daily visited and endeavoured to cheer 
her poor friend Myrhaa. 

Mary felt infinitely thankful that Myrhaa's 
heart had changed since the time they had 
held (conversation together on the resur- 
rection of the dead. Mary congratulated 
Myrhaa on making the Bible the whole 
rule and guide of her actions. " You find 
the Bible a reality, and not a name only, 
don't you, dearest?" 

" Indeed I do," answered Myrhaa. 

"And you can draw great consolation 
from its pages, can you not?" 

Myrhaa threw her arms round her friend's 
neck. " Only for the two unfortunate lives 
depending on mine," said Myrhaa, " I would 
wish to be with Jesus Christ now — now, at 
this moment, before fresh troubles come 
on me." 

Mary kissed Mrs. B. fondly. " Oh, my 
darling, there cannot be a greater trouble 
in store for you than the desertion of a 
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husband, one too who deserts a wife who 
is enceinte." Mary had inclined to the 
belief of her sisters, that the prevailing 
reports of the elopement were correct. A 
dark figure suddenly appeared at the win- 
dow. 

" He who is your husband is not your 
husband, and shall vainly attempt to escape 
my poison" said the voice of Jemsetjee; 
"butlo ! the true husband appears ! behold, 
he is at the door 1" Myrhaa shrieked, and 
Mary looked round astonished. Still more 
astonished, when the door opened, and the 
Major appeared. " My darling Myrhaa," 
said he, embracing his wife, who remained 
passive in his arms, and yet gazed haplessty 
and helplessly at his face. 

" Oh, Major B.," said Miss D., " what is 
the meaning of all this?" The Major 
turned towards her, and Miss D. looked 
puzzled. The Major's face was not red 
and swollen, as usual, his complexion had 
become clearer, his eyes were the same, 
and yet not the same, for Mary no longer 
shrank from their sensual expression as 
she had been wont secretly to shrink. 
The eyes and mouth too had become sweet 
and intellectual, and he had cut off his 
long beard. 

" What is the matter with me/' said 
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Mary. For the man before her was not the 
man who had eloped with Mrs. D. 

" Oh, my sweetest Myrhaa," said he 
tenderly, " how ill you look love, have 
you quite forgotten your Charles all those 
years I was in captivity?" 

Myrhaa groaned, and Mary drew near in 
great trouble and anxiety. "Now, I under- 
stand that look," cried Myrhaa, in a tone 
which showed that reason would soon be 
overthrown. "My mother's look on her 
dying bed, was one of aversion against a 
cruel impostor. My mother in her last 
moments saw, that the man calling himself 
Major B., was only personating, and imitat- 
ing the original. My mother spent her 
last strength in ineffectual efforts, to make 
me, the unfortunate Myrhaa, understand 
the nature of the cruel and wicked im- 
position practised on me. And now, who 
are you, Charles? and who is Major B.? 
and who am I? what am 1? what am I? 
she repeated in a wild shriek ; and to the 
horror of her husband before her, she 
suddenly raised the window sash higher, 
and leaped out, screaming loud screams, 
in her mind's agony. 

" The Begum is avenged," said Jemsetjee, 
and he slunk away, though Mary, in her 
excitement, insisted on the man being "cap- 
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tured." For four and twenty hours, Dr r 
Stephen, hastily summoned, never left his 
patient* He said, " she could not live, since, 
at a time when her state required all the 
peace of Heaven, she seemed beset with 
the evil powers brought on her, through 
the instrumentality of an impostor." Mary 
D. attended Myrhaa with the truest de- 
votion of a constant and sincere friend y 
and prayed aloud for her. The good 
clergyman also, Mr. Sackbut's father was 
never neglectful, and after he had ad- 
ministered the sacrament to the dying, 
Mary D. whispered to her; u your children, 
my loved friend, shall be the objects of my 
special care : The Lord will help me to 
bring them up." 

" Thank you," whispered Myrhaa. 

"You are perfectly happy my sister?" 
said Mr. Sackbut, senior. " You have 
hold of Christ now, lam sure." A lovely 
smile flitted across the countenance of the 
dying. 

She looked straight before her. " I see 
Jesus ! " said she ; u He is lovely — my own 
Saviour ! " and her soul, released from all 
pain and trouble, passed away from the 
marble and fair looking body, one day to 
be raised also. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Everything now fell to the management 
of Mary D., and she found the manager of 
her father's Bank, Mr. Sackbut, junior, was 
particularly anxious and ready, to give her 
every assistance which lay in his power. 
It was Mary's feeling that according to the 
Scriptures, " All things work together for 
good to them that love God," and in the 
midst of all her anxiety, concerning the 
arrangement of poor Myrhaa's affairs, she 
found that George Sackbut really loved 
her, for he wished to make her his wife. 
It had long been a secret trouble to Mary, 
that she had formed & friendship for George 
Sackbut, without being aware whether it 
was returned. Often had she felt it a trial 
and humiliation, and forced herself to be 
cool and constrained to George, fearing 
some officious friend might chance to find 
out her secret. And now he had " declared 
himself" after years of unmeaning atten- 
tions, and Mary earnestly returned thanks 
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to her Heavenly Father, and never once did 
she blame George for not having earlier 
"spoken out." The fact was, George Sack- 
but was like many other young men, and did 
not like "asking" any young lady until he 
was quite sure she would "have" him. A 
woman's refusal to an offer of marriage, 
is the greatest humiliation she can pass on 
a man's vanity. 

" I wonder what has become of the un- 
fortunate Major B.," said Mary to George, 
one evening, after they had at last come to 
a satisfactory settlement with the numerous 
creditors on the Cottage. 

" Poor man ! — he disappeared suddenly 
from Hauteur," said George, " and even 
denied himself attending the luckless Mrs. 
B.'s funeral. How blind we all were to 
mistake that other B. for the true one. 
Stephens persists in saying, he had his sus- 
picions all along that the impostor B. was 
not the real Charles B." 

" That suspicion resulted, I expect," said 
Mary, " since the time the impostor threw 
Stephens down stairs. And how strange 
it was that dreadful Jemsetjee, the East 
Indian, mesmerized our poor Myrhaa so 
suddenly." 

ct Jemsetjee has also disappeared," said 
George, "and it is supposed he is gone 
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back to India. That horrible impostor 
was not Major B. at all, but a Captain B. 
of the same regiment. The extraordinary 
likeness between our poor Major B. and 
Captain B., caused unheard of mistakes, 
while they were in the same regiment to- 
gether. Captain B. had often heard Major 
B. speak of Myrhaa, and that circumstances 
had compelled the Major to part from his 
young wife immediately after the marriage, 
and she had only known him a few months 
before. Whether Captain B. had then 
formed his nefarious project with regard 
to his unfortunate friend's wife, or whether 
it was a more sudden idea, must remain 
among the mysteries of the past. Captain 
B., who was a changeable, restless man, of 
Arab like tendencies, grew tired of the 
Begum — a great lady to whom he was 
married, after he had left his regiment. 
For though apparently in great power, he 
knew himself to be in reality the Begum's 
slave. They say also he had abandoned his 
own faith, and embraced Mahommedism 
when he married the Begum." 

"At this time, Myrhaa's real husband 
was in captivity among the Affghans ; and 
Captain B., possessing all the restlessness 
of a true Bohemian, and in craft equalling 
the " mild Hindoo," contrived to persuade 
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the Begum that particular and imminent 
business connected with money affairs re- 
quired his presence in Europe. And then 
you know, Mary, poor Mrs. B., met her 
supposed husband in London, and they 
went on a tour. I expect that arch im- 
postor would never have returned to Hau- 
teur, only for Mrs. C.'s illness. And then, 
how the beggar contrived to deceive me 
even 1" 

" I expect it was the Indian cheroots and 
brandy pawnee," said Mary, smiling. 

"How dare you!" said George, and he 
thought himself privileged to take a kiss, 
on account of her impudence. 

" It appears," said Mary, " reports 
reached the Begum that her husband had 
married another lady. She determined on 
taking a Hindoo revenge, and she dis- 
patched a messenger to Europe ( Jemset- 
jee), with instructions to find out B. and 
poison him. And how surely he found 
the man out, and how subtly had he begun 
his work !" 

" Some say," said Sackbut, "that Jem- 
setjee .was. Captain B.'s Indian princess's 
brother. There was certainly a remarkable 
likeness between the Hindoo and that pic- 
ture, which poor Mrs. B. cried about at 
York." 
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" I wonder," said Mary, " if the Hindoo 
will ever find out that horrible impostor, 
and execute his revengeful mistress's 
orders?" 

"It will never be known," said Sackbut, 
" What has become of Jemsetjee, and the 
vile Captain B. will defy even Hauteur 
ingenuity to dicover." 

Some one now hurriedly opened the 
door, and then passed very softly up-stairs. 

"Who was that?" said Mary, breath- 
lessly. 

" My darling," said George, pulling 
one of her bright curls, "it was only 
Minnie, or Martha." 

" George," whispered Mary, " it was Mrs. 
D.'s footstep !" 



CHAPTER X. 

The first thing the next morning, the 
news spread through the town that Mrs, 
D. was returned. Not so much notice was 
taken, as the whole interest of the place 
was still occupied by the mysteries of the 
Cottage, as they designated the sad events 
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of Myrhaa's life ; and fruitless enquiries 
Were constantly made as to the where- 
abouts of the man who had personated 
Major B. 

Mrs. D. appeared at the chapel to which 
she belonged, and she commenced again 
visiting schools and poor people; but she 
found there was an avoidance and scorn of 
her from former friends — a pulling away 
of the skirts as she passed, an abhorrent 
shrinking, which, if she possessed any feel- 
ing, must have fallen on her heart like a 
blight. But still, to Mary's distress, Mrs. 
D. insisted on calling herself an "expe- 
rienced Christian. ,, Mrs. D. declared, and 
she would have liked to have proclaimed it 
through the town crier, that she knew not 
where Captain B. was. She said she had 
never seen Captain B. since he left Hau- 
teur. She declared she had been taken 
suddenly ill on her way to her friend at 
Richmond, and she had not been well 
enough to write to her husband. She 
knew her Richmond friend did not expect 
her, but she had been so ill-treated at 
home by her step-daughters. She had 
intended escaping from them by asking her 
friend for a temporary shelter. 

" Gammon !" was George Sackbut's vul- 
gar critique upon this. 
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But Mrs. D. had gained over her husband 
to her side, and had established her 
footing in the house, " possession being 
nine points of the law." 

Mary declined to allow her step-mother 
to be present at the wedding, which took 
place some six months after Myrhaa's death, 
and as Mr. D. was obliged by his wife to 
give notice to George Sackbut to leave the 
Bank, George procured an equally good 
appointment in another town. 

The Cottage was let, and every arrange- 
ment made to clear off debt and mortgage 
against the luckless children of Captain B. 
became of age. In the meanwhile, they 
never heard their father's name, and, be- 
coming much attached to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sackbut, they learnt to look upon these 
kind friends as father and mother. 
Neither George or Mary ever failed in 
kindne** to them, and were careful to see 
them well brought up. Either Minnie or 
Mary 1)., constantly came to visit Mary, 
and assisted her happy labours. 

George Sackbut had become a happy mar- 
ried man for some time, when he received 
a letter from Major B., Myrhaa's unfor- 
tunate husband, saying, after all that had 
happened to him, and thinking of his 
beloved Myrhaa, he hoped he was not 
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wrong in praying day and night to God, to 
take him, that he might join Myrhaa. 
"There is no marriage or giving in marriage 
in Heaven," concluded the poor man, "but 
we are all as the angels of God." There 
can I join my dear Myrhaa, without sin, 
without shame, without reproach. " There 
God will wipe away all tears from the 
eyes." 



THE END. 
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